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INTRODUCTORY. 


This  pamphlet  is  dcsignod  to  give,  reliable  information  to  those  people  abroad  who 
have  heard  more  or  less  about  this  Stale,  and  who  have  sonic  idea  of  seekiii"-  and 
making  a  new  liome  liere.    In  this  compilation  we  liave  aimed  only  at  truth,  and  in 
every  instanee  our  statements  are  facts  within  our  own  personal  knowledge,  or  verified 
by  inquiries  from  sources  which  are  authentic.    Of  necessity,  in  so  limited  a  compila- 
tion, only  brief  notices  and  statements  can  be  made,  but  it  shall  be  our  endeavor  to 
give  just  such  information  as  a  stranger  would  seek  and  desire  of  and  about  the 
State:  geographical,  historical,  political;  its  climate,  health,  society,  soil,  productions, 
transportation;  Governm-nt,  State  and  Railroad  lands,  Spanish  grants,  homesteads, 
etc.    In  subsequent  publications  to  be  issued  from  this oftice,  more  special  and  detailed 
information  will  be  given,  Much  will  include  descriptions  of  each  county,  pecu- 
liarities of  soil,  productions,  statistics  (ojicinl)  of  population,  and  all  characteristics, 
etc.    This  is  now  being  obtained  by  special  means.    In  the  meantime,  persons  who 
may  desire  any  information  of  a  special  kind,  by  addressing  this  office,  will  be  fur- 
nished  with  it.  Tlie  great  diVersity  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  trades,  professions, 
in  which  so  many  #tre  now  occupied,  and  in  many  sections  crowded,  will,  no  doubt, 
cause  many  io  seek  new  homes,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived  or  misled.  We 
repeat,  that  any  and  all  statements  herein  made  are  to  be  depended  on.    Of  course  we 
hare  in  this  compilation  freely  used  information  obtained  from  official  and  i)rivate 
publications,  as  M-ell  as  from  our  well  conducted  agricultural  journals,  and  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations^   We  have  not  in  preparing  tliis,  thouglit  it  necessary  to  particu- 
larize in  our  adoption  of  their  work. 
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ACT  ESTABLISHING  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


The  following  Act  establishin£r  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  passed  by  tlie  Florida 
Legislature  at  their  sessiou  in  1879. 

The  Commissioner  appointed  under  this  law,  as  instructed,  has  compiled  this 
pamphlet,  to  in  part  carrj'  out  the  object  desired. 

TO  ESTABLISH  A    BUREAU    OF  IMMIGK ATIO K    FOll    THE    STATE    OF  FLORIDA,  AND  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  l^^P*  ^TTLBME-!sT  OF  THE  STATE  LAXDS. 

TIi£  People  of  tht  State  of  Florida,  represented  in  Senate  and  AssemUy,  do  enact  as 
follows  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Im- 
migration be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  a  Bureau  of  Immigration,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  encourage  immigration  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
State.  The  Bureau,  as  constituted,  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
a  suitable  person,  to  be  known  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  who  shall,  by  advertising,  by  lec- 
turing, by  the  dissemination  of  correct  information  as  to  our  soil,  climate,  productions 
and  resources,  by  the  arriingement  of  special  rates  of  transportation  between  the  cities 
of  the  North  and  West,  and  of  Europe,  to  this  State,  and  by  such  other  methods  as  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  may  approve,  invite  and  encourage  immigration  with  the  view 
to  the  settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  :  FroiHded,  That  no  per  capita  shall  be  paid,  and 
no  arrangement  be  entered  into  by  which  the  Commissioner  or  any  other  person  shall 
receive  compensartion  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  immigrants  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  The  salary  of  the  said  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  shall 
be  fi.xed  by  the  Bureau.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  immigration  inter- 
esls  of  the  State,  ancl  in  the  event  of  his  deatli,  resignation,  or  the  failure  on  his  part 
to  discharge  his  duties  in  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner,  tl»e  Bureau  shall  have 
poA¥€r  t-o  appoint  another  person  to  4|iseharge  his  duties  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Said  Commissioner  may  appoint  a  Secretary  to  assist  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  clerical  duties  of  his  office,  the  salary  of  which  said  Secretary  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Bureau.  He  may  also  appoint  agents  at  suitable  points,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Bureau,  and  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  immigration  purposes.  Said  Commissioner  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  period  of  two  years. 

Sic.  3.  That  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  purposes  of  immigration  and  the 
settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  in  each  and  eve^  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  «Qnual  ».ppropriation  therefor.  . 

Src.  4.  That  the  Commi^iouer  of  Lands  and  Immigration  shall  be  President  of 
the  Burewu  of  Immif  ration. 
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Aci  EstahlisJiing  Bureau  of  Immigration. 


Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  practically  carrying  out  the  design  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Innnigratioifls  established,  an  approi)riation  is  hereby  made  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  •  f  said  Bureau,  and  inclusive  of  the  salaries  of  Commissioner,  Sec- 
retary and  Agents,  of  tive  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  derived  from  any  moneys 
arising  from  the  sales  of  State  lands  belonging  to  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  or 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Said  sum 
of  tive  thousand  dollars  shall  be  counted  an  annual  expense,  subject  to  reduction  or 
increase  by  each  succeeding  Legislature,  as  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  may  require.  Said 
amount  shaM  be  dwt^i  by  the  Coramissiouer,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  esmb- 
li^;i«l  hf  ^  ;tefW[u  of  ItiiotigffW'jfm:  J¥orz'de(/,  Thai  not  less  Uiftn  two  thousand 
i«Mir«  if€r  iiimum  of  said  sum  shall  be  used  in  the  prepaidiKion  and  distribution  of 
ptimphlets,  truthfully  and  concisely  setting  forth  the  inducements  to  immigrants  to  buy 
and  settle  Hj^i^it  fte-te  kwuls  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Said  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  quarterly  rei)ort  of  his  acts  and  doings,  and  of  the  expenditures  of  his 
otliee,  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Bureau, 
before  any  further  amount  is  drawn  by  said  Commissioner.  He  shall  also  submit  to 
the  said  Bureau,  on  the  first  I\[onday  in  January  of  each  and  every  year,  a  complete 
annual  rejDort  of  the  doings  and  results  of  his  ollice,  for  the  information  and  considera- 
ti6ii  of  the  Leirislature  when  in  session. 

Sec.  G.    That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  in  accordance  with  the  first  section  thereof,  the 
new  Bureau  has  nominated,  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed,  Hon.  Setii  Fren'Cii,  of 
A^'olusia  county,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 


SEMI-TROPICAL  FLORIDA;  ITS  CLIMATE,  SOIL 

m)  PRODUCTIOi\S. 


HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL. 


...;*L0R1DA  was  discovered  in  1407,  by  Captain  Cahot,  who 
sailed  under  the  English  flag.  lu  1525,  Naverez  took  formal ' 
p5?session  of  it  for  Spain.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  ^ 
loG2,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  by  Rihouet,  a  Frenchman. 
A  colony  of  Huguenots,  in  15G4,  settled  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Johns,  18  miles  from  its  mouth-,  it  was  called  Caroline,  and 
was  totally  destroyed  in  15G5  by  the  Spaniards.  De  Gourrjas,  a 
Frenchman,  in  15G9,  avenged  this' massacre  by  killing  the  entire 
garrison  of  Spaniards  who  occupied  Fort  Caroline.  Menendez  founded  a  Spanish 
Colony,  in  15G5,  at  St.  Augustine— the  first  permanent  Euro]:)ean  town  in  North 
America. 

In  1584,  Spanish  authority  extended  west  as  far  as  the  ^Mississippi,  and  north  to 
Upper  Georgia.  In  158G,  Z?r«A-e,  an  English  filibuster,  plundered  St.  Augustine;  the 
Indians  pillaged  it  in  IGll ;  and  English  pirates  again  sacked  it  in  1GG5.  Pensacola 
was  settled  by  the  Spanish  in  1G89.  St.  Augustine  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  1702, 
1725.  and  1740,  successively,  by  Gov.  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Palmer,  and 
General  Oglethorpe  of  Georgia.  In  17G3,  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  ceded  back  to  Spain  in  1784,  the  population  during  these  years  of  English 
occupation  being  about  GOO.  In  1812,  Fernandina  was  captured  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  brief  occupation,  the  United  States  delivered  it  back  to  Spain  in  1813.  The 
English  occupied  the  Sf»nish  Fort  in  1814,  at  Pen=acola;  General  Jackson,  in  1818, 
captured  Pensacola  for  the  United  States.  In  1819,  Spain  sold  and  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  States.  A  Territorial  government  was  formed  in  1S22,  which  continued  until 
the  war  1845,  when  it  becjime  a  State;  and  in  IS'Gl,  the  State  .seceded. 

(  ~) 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 

m   


G  Arl  EstahUsliing  Bureau  of  Immicjration, 

Skc.  5.  Tliat  lor  tlie  iinrpose  of  practically  carryin.i:  out  tlic'  design  tor  which  the 
Bureau  of  hum iiiral ion  is  otablished,  an  apiu-oprlaUion  is  hereby  made  for  tl|e  suppoil 
and  niaintcnanre  «  f  .-aiil  BuTcau,  and  iiTelu?.ive  t)f  salaries  of  Conimissibner,  Sec- 
rctarvand  Au-cnls,  of  tivc  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  derived  from  any  moneys 
arii«ini;  from  the  sales  of  Slate  lands  belongini,^  l«  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  or 
out  of  anv  moneys  m  the  TrcaMuy  of  Ilie  Slate  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Said  sum 
O'f  ti#t'  tk«ii*.«u(l  (hdlars  slinll  bv  (•i.unicif  j«i  annual  exi)ense,  subject  to  reduction  or 
increase  bv  each  suceeedinu-  Legislature,  as  tlie  needs  of  the  Bureau  may  recpiire.  Said 
amount  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Commissioner,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  IJureau  of  Immigration:  7^v;/-A/<r/,  Tinil  not  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  of  said  sum  shall  be  used  in  tlie  preparation  and  distribution  of 
pamplilets.  truthfully  ami  concisely  setting  forth  the  inducements  to  immigrants  to  buy 
and  settle  upon  the  State  land-  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Said  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  (piartcrly  report  of  his  acts  and  ih)ing<,  and  of  the  expenditures  of  his 
olliee,  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the  same  shall  be  ai)proved  by  the  Bureau, 
before  anv  further  amount  is  drawn  by  said  Commissioner.  IJc  shall  also  suiimil  to 
the  said  Bureau,  on  the  tirM  .Monday  hi  January  of  eaeii  and  every  year,  a  comp'ete 
annual  rcjtort  of  the  (kriui^s  ami  results  of  his  olliee,  forttec  information  and  considera- 
tion of  tlie  Legislature  when  in  session. 

Skc.  0.    That  all  law^  and  [.w-tfof  la-»«  in  contlict  Willi  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Since  the  i*iswi«iee  of  the  Act,  and  in  accordance  with  the  tirst  section  thereof,  the 
new  Bureau  has  nominated,  and  the  Senate  has  conlirnied,  Hon.  Sktii  Fkk.ncii,  of 
YolUi««i*iw»i(SWitv,  to  be  ( 'ommissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
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Si-3I1-TR0PICAL  FLOlilDA:  ITS  CLDUTE,  SOIL 

AMI>  I'KODUCTIOXS. 


HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL. 


,'L()KI1)A  was  discovered   in  l-j07,  by  Captain  Cjuhnt.  who 
sailed  under  the  English  Hag.    In  .A7ay?rr  took  formal 

possession  of  it  for  Spain.  The  tirst  settlement  was  made  ii: 
I.")G2,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  by  Rihunrf^  a  Frenelima:!. 
A  colony  of  Huguenots,  in  15(;4,  settled  on  the  .couth  bank  of  the 
St.  Johns,  18  miles  from  its  mouth;  it  was  called  Caroline,  and 
was  totally  destroyed  in  loO.")  by  the  Si)aniards.  ])e  C7on ^. -a 
Frenchman,  in  IHf;!),  avenged  this  massacre  bv  killinir  tlie  eniirc 
garrison  of  Si)aniards  who  occupied  Fori  Caroline.  M<nn,(hz  founded  a  Spanish 
Colony,  in  inU-j,  at  St.  Augi^itut- — the  lirst  i)crmanent  Kuroi)ean  town  in  Xorth 
America. 

In  1084,  Spanish  authority  extended  west  as  far  as  the  31  ississi])})!,  and  noi-th  to 
Upper  Georgia.  In  1580,  Z>rr</,r,  an  English  filibuster,  plundered  St.  Augustine;  the 
Indians  jiillaged  it  in  Kill  ;  and  English  jdrates  again  sacked  it  in  1005.  Pensacola 
was  settled  by  the  Spani.>^h  in  IfiSfK  St.  Augustine  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  1702, 
1725  and  1740,  successively,  by  Gov.  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  Colon(d  Palmei-,  and 
General  Ogletliori)e  of  Georgia.  In  17()3,  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  ceded  back  to  Spain  in  1784,  the  population  during  these  years  of  En<:lisli 
occupation  beiiii:  about  000.  In  1S12,  Fernandina  wa>^  captunMj  In-  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  brief  occui>ation,  the  United  Slates  delivered  it  bacdv  to  Sl)ain  in  1S13.  The 
English  occupied  the  Spanish  Fort  in  1814.  at  Pen-acola;  General  Ja(d;son,  in  1818. 
captured  Pensacola  for  the  United  States.  In  18PJ,  Spain  sold  and  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  Slates.  A  Territorial  government  was  formed  in  1S2".^  which  continued  until 
the  year  ISI.").  when  it  became  a  State;  and  in  the  Slate  seceded. 
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Sevii  -  Tropical  Florida; 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  recital  of  dates,  that  Florida,  from  its  first 
discovery,  over  three  centuries  ago,  has  been  in  a  eontimioiis  unsettled  stale.  Colonies 
massacred;  conquered  and  reconquered;  ceded  and  receded;  plundered  by  pirates; 
attacked  b}-  filibusters;  harassed  by  Indian  wars  for  half  a  century ;  finally,  ceded  tot#e 
United  States,  #li«i  just  mMmn^  on  a  p^«i  g#  ^Wlliy  «iid  prosjicrity,  i)lunged 
in  •  eivil miiiaglt  dticimaiei'isrf  impowri^i**!  her  jieople.  ft  *nj  woi^det  lilBl 
the  grcai  fl©«i  of  fo«f§n  IlKl  domestic  immigration  hi*6  not  been  attracted  iind  turned 

Florida  is  no  longwi  ^mwa  incognita  ;  the  armies,  PaiirH  «ud  Confederate,  ha%'e 
visited  her  shores;  tliouMnds  have  annually  come  down  for  pleasure,  health,  or  to  find 
new  homes;  other  thousands  will  come  when  they  l)ccome  truly  informed  of  U^iiftaftr 
'tlHimiWiirl  a4tracti«»«f  liife.*beiiutiful  and  productive  s<2mi-tropicaJ  land. 


The  Old  Cathedral  and  Squaue,  St.  Augustus- e. 


Florida,  the  most  southern  of  all  the  States,  is  a  peninsula  projecting  down  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  i\Iexico.  Its  area  comprises  CO,UOO  square  miles,  or 
38,000,000  acres.  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  ^Mexico;  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  jVIexicp  and  Alabama;  north  by  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Inspecting  a  map  of  the  earth,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
temperature  of  Florida  would  range  the  same  as  in  those  countries  lying  in  the  sam^ 
par^lel  of  latitude,  m  Korthern  Mexico,  Central  Arabia,  Hindoostau,  and  China,  but 
it  doe«  not;  it  resembles  ra-ther  that  of  Bermud*,  il#deira,  Eg^>'pt  a-nd  Persia.  lis  pecu- 
liar p®sition,  its  peninsular  form,  its  ocean  i«id  gulf  surroundings,  make  it  exccptionmi, 
*nd  wlike  Uruy  other  country  lying  in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude.  The  truly  penio- 
sular  portion  of  Florida  is  some  iOO  miles  in  length,  and  arerages  about  100  miles  in 
width,  gradually  narrowing  from  north  to  south.  The  nearness  of  that  great  ocean 
river,  the  galf  ^^^(Mim,  to  its  iJioroa^  c»u«;s  the  trade  wind*  of  the  Atlantic  to  «w©ep 
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over  the  la-nd  from  east  to  west  by  day,  the  returning  cool  winds  from  the  gulf  gently 
Wo*iing  across  the  State  by  night.  The  stranger  is  incredulous  of  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ture, »»#1,  tojtfttMfiflg  here,  h#fiuds,  be  tte  €%'  ever  so  vmrm,  the  succeeding  night 
is  iii?ariablf  cool.  These  daily  constant  breezes  puri^'  »nd  vivify  the^^^nsphere,  and 
fmmmm  it  fr®M  sliig^atiff®ii  or  sultriness. 

Generally  the  lands  are  level,  at  no  great  elevation  above  tide  water;  the  northern 
portion,  however,  is  more  or  less  rolling  and  hilly.  About  midway  from  north  to  south, 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  ocean  and  gulf  are  more  or  less  level,  broken  by  occasional 
ridgts.  In  Eaftt  Florida,  about  half  way  from  4he  sea  to  the  Suwannee  river,  there  is  a 
tablC'land  elevatiou  reaching  nearly  to  the  Everglades.  The  extreme  southern  portion 
0#  liie  St«4e  is  low^^^^ii.,  #i#tigh  Jrom  rt@»i't  »n-eys  it  is  found  that  it  can  be  efiect- 


A  Yiiw      Bigm  Rollwg  Laxu  of  titb  Ikt^hior. 


iiallj  drained,  and  made  available  for  cultivation.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  such  an 
ei-tent  of  coast,  which  is  nearly  1,200  miles  in  length,  indented  every  few  miles  by 
large  bays,  running  inl?wul  in  many  places  from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  with  large  rivers 
like  the  St.  Johns,  St.  Marys,  Suwannee,  Appalachicola,  navigable  from  nort-h  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  other 
connecting  navigable  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  lakes,  large  and  small, 
scattered  and  grouped  together,  all  of  which  abound  in  excellent  varieties  of  fish,  and 
furnish  local  transportation  facilities  ;  many  connect  with  navigable  streams,  and 
all  can  be  easily  connected  by  short  canals  or  railroads  with  each  other  and  the  great 
arteries  of  water  leading  to  the  sea  and  gulf. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy;  not  the  sharp  silicious  sand  of  the  ocean, 
or  the  barren  sandy  lands  of  the  other  States ;  this  sandy  soil  hiis  more  or  less  of  loam 
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Se)/N'  -  Tr  op  iced  Florida: 


It  will  b(>  -ccn  I'rom  the  ahovc  brici"  Rcital  of  dates,  that  Florida,  from  its  lirsl 
di>covi'rv,  o\('r  ilircc  cent urics  airo.  lia>  hern  in  a  continuous  unsettled  state  Colonies 
nia>-aer('d;  eou(jUei-e(l  and  reeoiuiucrcd ;  fede(j  and  receded;  iilundered  by  i)irates; 
altacketl  bv  lililiu-ter- :  liaras-ed  by  Indian  wars  tor  lialf  a  century ;  finally,  ceded  to  the 
L'liited  States,  and  when  ju-t  enterini:  on  a  jtei-iod  of  sistbility  and  prosjx'rity,  plun.L^'d 
in  a  civil  war,  which  deciinnteil  antl  iinpoveri>hwd  her  jyeoplc.  Is  it  any  minder  thai 
tlie  irreal  Hood  ol"  foreign  and  domestic  immigration  lia>  not  been  attracted  and  turned 
to  Florida  ''. 

Florida  i<  no  lonirer  a  feiTrt  in>'r>f/hitti  :  the  armies.  Federal  and  Confederate,  have 
visited  her  shore-;  thousand-  have  aiMitvfiliy  come  tlown  for  plewire.  health,  or  to  find 
new  homes;  other  thou-ands  will  come  Wkt'U  t+«n-  Im'ome  truly  inl'ornied  of  the  advau- 
tii«re>  tmt\  altractions  of  this  beautiful  aud  prot^Wtive  seiui-troi)ical  land. 


Tiih  Old  Catiieuiui.  aSu  Si^l'akk,  St.  At'mwiM.. 


Florida,  the  most  southern  of  all  the  Stales,  is  a  peninsula  i)rojecting  down  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  ^Mexico.  Its  area  C()mi)rises  G0,()(tO  square  miles,  or 
3S, 000,000  acres.  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  (»f  ]\Ie.\ico;  on  the  west  "oy  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Alabama;  north  by  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  In>i)ectiug  a  maj-*  of  the  earth,  one  would  naturally  sui)pose  that  the 
temju'raturc  of  Florida  would  range  tlie  same  as  in  those  countries  lying  in  the  same 
])arallel  of  latitude,  as  Northern  :\Ielico,  Central  Arabia,  Ilindoostan.  and  'China,  but 
it  does  not;  it  rcseu#*Ic# W'tfiiP'r^ii^ *U  Bermuda,  ^Madeira,  Egypt  and  Persia.  Its  j^ecu- 
liar  position,  its  peninsular  form,  its  ocean  and  gulf  surroundings,  make  it  excei)tional, 
and  unlike  any  other  country  lying  in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude.  The  truly  penin- 
sular portion  of  Florida  is  some  300  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  100  miles  in 
width,  gradually  narrowing  fron\  north  to  south.  The  nearness  of  that  great  ocean 
river,  the  gulf  stream,  iu  its  shores,  causes  the  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic  to  sweep 
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over  the  land  from  (^a.-t  to  we-t  by  day,  the  returning  cool  winds  from  the  iiidf  irently 
blowing  across,  the  State  by  night.  The  >trani:-er  is  incrednhjiis  of  the  pecul iar  temper:i- 
ture,  until,  by  sojoui-ning  here,  he  fimU.  be  the  day  ever  >o  warm,  the  succeedini:  ni^hl 
i-  invarial)ly  cool.  Thc>.c  daily  c(jn>tant  breeze.-  i)urify  aud  vivify  the  atmosi)here,  and 
l)resei  ve  it  fioni  ^tagllation  or  .-ultrinos. 

Generally  the  lands  are  level,  at  no  great  elevation  above  tide  water:  the  northern 
l)ortion,  ho^te\  er,  i.-  more  or  less  rolling  and  hilly.  Aboiu  midway  fr(;m  norili  to  soiuh, 
tiielands  bordering  on  the  ocean  and  gulf  are  more  or  le.-s  level,  broken  by  occasional 
ridg^es.  In  Ei€l  Florida,  about  half  way  from  the  sea  to  the  Suwannee  river,  there  is  a 
talile-land  elevtition  reacdiing  nearly  to  the  Fvefghide<.     The  exireme  southern  portion 


A  View  of  IIkjii  Rolling  Land  of  the  Lntekiuu. 


ually  drained,  and  made  available  for  cultivation.  Xo  State  in  the  Union  has  such  an 
extent  of  coast,  whiidi  is  neai-ly  1  ."JOG  miles  in  length,  indented  every  few  miles  by 
large  bays,  running  inland  in  many  ]ilaces  from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  with  hirge  rivers 
like  the  St.  Johns,  St.  Mary<,  Suwanne(.',  App.alachicola,  navigable  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  we.-t.  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Oce:in.  There  are  other 
connecting  navigable  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  lakes,  large  and  small, 
scattered  and  grou])ed  together,  all  of  which  abound  in  excellent  varieties  of  fish,  and 
furnish  local  transportation  facilities  ;  many  connect  with  navigable  streams,  and 
all  can  be  easily  connected  by  short  canals  or  railroads  with  each  other  and  the  great 
arteries  of  water  leading  to  the  sea  and  ijulf. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy;  not  the  sharp  silicious  sand  of  the  ocean, 
or  the  barren  sandy  lauds  of  the  other  States  ;  this  sandy  soil  has  more  or  less  of  loam 
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Semi  -  Tropical  Florida; 


and  a  large  per  centage  of  lime  and  organic  remains,  giving  it  much  fertility.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  not  only  by  its  larger  and  smaller  rivers  and  lakes,  but  by  in- 
numerable creeks  and  springs.  ^Fineral  springs,  of  great  volume,  are  found  in  every 
portion  of  the  State,  some  of  such  magnitude  that  they  form  navigable  rivers  from 
their  source  :  of  such  are  the  Blue  Springs,  in  Jackson  county,  in  the  west;  Wakulla 
Springs,  in  Wakulla  county,  in  the  ii*i€le  ;  Silver  Springs,  in  Marion  county,  in  the 
east;  the  very  large  Blue  Spring  on  the  St.  Johns,  in  Volusia  county  ;  the  Green  €o¥e 
Spring,  in  Clay  county,  ®€i  ^  tta»-of  the  '&i.  mmm-',Mm  Clay  Spring,  in  Oninge 
county.  Most  of  these  are  i»«(ite4iial,  white  sulphur,  iron,  etc.  Good  water,  so  univer- 
«iily  desired,  is  found  ei*sily  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  fifty  feet,  according  to  locality, 
generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  but,  through  the  country,  the  many  lakes  and 
springs  and  branches  afford  ample  supply  for  house  and  farm  purposes.  If  cistern 
water  is  preferred,  the  average  rainfall,  being  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  inches 
annually,  assures  a  supply.  The  distribution  of  rivers,  creeks,  lakes  and  springs,  is 
not  only  large,  but  r:-m:irkably  uniform  ihrouo-hout  the  State. 


/ 


A  View  or  Jacksonville  kro>i  tme  Soitu. 

CLIMATE. 

Since  the  climate  of  F-lmida  i«  so  well  fcnown  through  the  civilized  world,  it  is  not 
wcmm^vy  to  go  i«4o  d€44iil ;  will  brietly  giw  some  factg  frmn  official  Ud)lcs,  and  the 
opinion!  of  scientists.  The  climnte  k  not  a  hot  climate  in  summer,  but  mild,  and  not 
subject  to  great  changes  of  temperature.  The  winters  are  not  cold  and  freezing,  but 
uniformly  cool  and  bracing.  Throughout  the  whole  twelve  months  the  rainy,  cloudy, 
diilfc€F®WMe  d#y«  sire  tAie  @i:@ep**©n  ;  fair,  bright,  sunny  days  the  rule.    The  thermom- 
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eter  seldom  goes  below  30°  in  winter,  and  rarely  above  90°  in  summer.  The  official 
records  show  the  average  for  summer,  82° ;  for  winter,  G0°.  The  daily  constant  ocean 
breezes  in  summei-  modify  the  heat;  the  Gulf  breeze  coming  with  the  setting  sun,  cools 
the  »ir  u  niglrtf  li  w«Tni  m  sullry  night  is  aJ.^»t  unknown.  Official  sanitary  reports, 
tottfe  '«r  «l«tific  bodies  «<t  grity,  wlmm,  ttel  FJerida  stands  first  in  health* 
although  in  tie  ygpofts  «  included  the  t»sient  or  rmm.  populatio-Bj  ^M^ny  of  whom 
take  refuge  here  as  invalids,  some  ia  the  lowest  of  disease.  Itt.<iif*'^^fi^ 

poriiou  of  the  State  frost  is  not  known,  and  there  is  not  in  any  i>art  of  Florida  more 
than  ten  days  in  the  aggregate,  when  there  is  a  black  frost.  The  summer  is  longer, 
but  the  heat  less  oppressive  than  midsummer  at  the  North  ;  this  results  from  its  pecu- 
liar peninsular  shape  and  the  ever-recurring  breezes  which  pass  over  the  State.  For 
days  together,  2sew  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  show,  in  summer,  temperature  as  high 
as  100°;  it  is  very  rare  that  it  reaches  that  degree  in  Florida  for  a  single  day,  generally 
ranging  below  90° ;  not  oppressive,  modified  by  the  ever-changing  air  ^  not  sultry,  close 
or  humid  ;  mornings  and  evenings  always  cool  and  bracing.  Natives  and  old  residents, 
if  a-sked,  would  say  they  preferred  the  summer  to  the  winter  months  for  climate.  This 
peculiar  climate  is  adapted  for  vegetation.  There  are  years  when  in  some  localities  there 
is  a  drouth,  and  years  when  portions  of  the  State  have  had  excessive  rains,  but  they 
do  not  extend  far.  In  the  early  spring,  when  most  of  the  planting  «eason  occurs,  there 
are  frequent  showers ;  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  rainy  season  commences, 
continuing  till  the  middle  of  September;  the  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  commencing 
in  the  early  afternoon,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  four  hours,  rarely  as  long  as  the 
last  period,  often  heavy  with  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  then  ceasiiKg,  leaving  the 
air  cool  and  sweet,  the  sky  clear  and  bright;  the  porous  soil  quickly  absorbs  the  water 
and  leaves  the  footway  dry.  These  rains  fill  up  the  low  flat  lands  and  ponds,  and  are 
injurious  to  crops  when  planted  on  such  lauds,  underlaid  by  hard  pan.  But  on  the 
high  pine  lands  and  high  hammocks  the  rains  are  of  advantage,  making  crops  grow 
rank  and  heavy. 

We  take  from  Dr.  A.  S.Baldwin's  tables,  kept  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as 
follows  : 

Jacksonville,  Lat.  30°  15',  Long.  82°— mean  of  3  daily  observations  for  20  years, 
1844—1807.  Thermometer. 


January  55° 

Februarv  58° 

xAIarch..'   64° 

April   70° 


September  78° 

October  70° 

November   62" 

December  52** 


May    76° 

Juue   80° 

July   82° 

August   82° 

The  Army  records  »how  for  twenty  variation  at  St.  Augustine,  Flu.,  23°. 

Ilainfall  a-t  Jacksonville,  avenvge  for  ten  years,  48  inches ;  the  largest  quantity  in 
August,  Uic  least  in  November. 

w 

The  above  shows  that  for  equality  of  temperature  and  consequent  salubrity,  Flori/a 
h*s  no  riviL 
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and  a  hiriie  per  cciUagc  of  lime  :uul  oriranic  remains,  irivini:  it  niueli  fertility.  The 
eounlrv  is  well  watered,  not  only  by  its  larger  and  smaller  rivers  and  lakes,  bnt  liy  in- 
numeral}l<'  ereeks  and  .-.prin-js.  Mineral  >print:s  <>1'  great  volume,  are  tbuud  in  every 
portion  of  the  Stale,  some  of  sueli  magnitude  that  they  form  navigable  rivers  from 
their  source  :  of  Mieli  arc  the  Blur  Sp-riw^,  m  iaeki^on  county,  in  I**  m*it;  Wakulla 
Springs,  in  Wakulla  eo«ttt\ ,  in  yie  iiitddk'  ;  Silver  Springs,  in  »iumii  county,  in  the 
east-  the  verr  ktrire  Blue  t  pring  on  the  J^.  3«hM>*>  in  Vohi^ia  coiujty  ;  the  Green  Cove 
Spring,  in  Clay  county,  on  iie  ?*MWf  of  the  it,  Johns;  alM)  Clay  Sju-ing;  in  Orange 
countv.  ff^ost  of  these  are  medicinal,  white  sulphur,  iron,  etc.  Cood  water,  ffo  univcr- 
sallv  desired,  ts  foiuul  ea>ily  at  a  de])th  of  from  eight  to  fifty  h-et,  according  to  locality, 
generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  but,  throui:h  the  country,  the  many  lakes  and 
sp-in-s  and  branches  atlord  ami)le  supply  for  house  and  farm  puri)oses.  If  cistern 
water^  is  i)referred,  the  average  rainfall,  lieing  from  forty-ciiiht  to  fifty-four  inches 
annuallv,  assures  a  supply.  The  distribution  of  i-iveis,  crei'ksjakes  and.siirings,  is 
not  pnlv  larL^e,  but  r  v.nrkably  uniform  ilirou'j-hotit  the  State. 


A  ViK'v  (>;•  .1a(  u-t>.N\ ii.i-K  Kuoii  \vv.  ^oi  rii 


CLIMATK. 

Since  tlic  climate  of  Florida  is  so  well  known  throu-h  the  civilized  Avorld,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sro  into  detail ;  we  will  brielly  give  some  facts  from  ollicial  tables,  and  the 
opinions  of  scientists.  I'he  climate  is  m-t  a  hot  climate  in  summer,  but  mild,  and  not 
sul)icet  to  irreat  chanires  of  temix'rature.  The  winters  are  not  (^oW  frccziuf],  but 
uniforinly^roeZ  an<l  hracinrj.  Throughout  the  wlude  twelve  months  the  rainy,  cloudy, 
disagreeable  da^*  are  the  exception  ;  fair,  bright,  sunny  d«fs  the  rule.    The  thermom- 
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eter  S(ddom  goes  below  30   in  winter,  and  rarely  above  f)()    in  summer.    The  oflicial 
records  show  the  average  for  summer,  ^2° ;  for  winter,  Gtr .    The  daily  constant  ocean 
breezes  in  summer  modify  the  heat;  the  Gulf  breeze  coming  Avith  the  setting  sun,  cools 
the  air  at  night;  a  Warm  or  snlisy  night  is  almost  unknown.    Ollicial  sanitary  reports, 
both  of  scientific  bodies  and  the  army,  show,  that  Florida  stands  lim  \\\  health^ 
altliough  in  the  reports  are  included  the  transient  or  recent  poimlation,  many  of  Avhoin 
take  retuge  here  as  invalids,  some  in  the  lowest  stages  of  disease.    In  the  sfruthewi 
port  ion  of  the  State  frost  is  not  known,  and  there  is  not  in  any  ])art  of  Florida  more 
than  ten  days  in  the  aggregate,  Avlien  there  is  a  black  frost.    The  summer  is  longer, 
but  the  heat  less  opi)ressivc  than  midsummer  at  the  Xorih  ;  this  results  from  its  j)ccu- 
liar  peninsular  shajjc  and  the  ever-recurring  breezes  Avhich  i)ass  over  the  State.  For 
days  together,  Xew  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  show,  in  summer,  temi)erature  as  lii<,di 
as  100  ;  it  is  very  rare  that  il  reaches  that  degree  in  Florida  for  a  single  day,  generally 
ranging  below  i)0  ;  not  ojipressive,  modified  by  the  ever-changinir  air;  not  sultry,  close 
or  humid  ;  mornings  and  evcning-s  always  cool  and  bracim:.    Natives  and  old  residents, 
if  a.sked,  would  say  they  preferred  the  summer  to  the  Avintcr  months  forclimate.  This 
peculiar  climate  is  adapted  for  vegetation.    There  are yeais  when  in  some 'ocalitics  there 
is  a  drouth,  and  years  Avhen  portions  of  the  State  have  had  excessive  rains,  but  they 
do  not  extend  far.    In  the  early  spring,  when  most  of  the  planting  season  occurs,  there 
are  frequent  sho\ver< ;  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  rainy  season  commences, 
continuing  till  the  middle  of  September;  the  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  commencinir 
in  the  early  afternoon,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  four  hours,  rarely  as  long  as  the 
last  iicriod,  often  heavy  with  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  then  c-easiiiL'-,  leaving  the 
air  cool  ami  sweet,  the  sky  clear  and  bright;  the  porous  soil  (piickly  absorbs  the  water 
and  leaves  the  footway  dry.    These  rains  fill  up  the  low  Hat  lands  and  ponds,  and  are 
injurious  to  crops  when  planted  on  such  lands,  underlaid  by  hard  jjan.    But  on  the 
liiLdi  i)ine  lauds  and  liigli  hammocks  the  rains  are  of  advantage,  making  crops  grow 
rank  and  hea\y. 

^Vc  take  from  Dr.  A.S.Baldwin's  tables,  kcjn  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as 
follows  : 

Jacksonville,  Lat.  30"  bV ,  Long.  82"— mean  of  3  daily  observations  for  20  years, 
1S14 — lS(i7.  Thermometer. 


January   T).")" 

Fei)ruarv  . .    'HS" 

March   '    ...  G4' 

April     70' 


^lay...   .   76 

June  -..SO 

July  ...      82 

Augusi.  _  ..    82 


September. . .     .   78° 

October  ...  .   .   70° 

Xoveml)er  _       .           .  .G2'' 

Decemlier  . .   .52° 


The  Army  records  show  for  tiftnty  years,  variation  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  53  '. 

Ivainfall  at  Jacksonville,  average  for  ten  years,  48  inche-^ ;  the  largest  quantity  in 
Auirust,  the  least  in  Kovember. 

Th(Kabove  shows  that  for  cfpialily  of  tcini)erature  and  conse(jucnt  salubrity,  Florida 
has  no  rival. 
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POLJTICAU 


The  new  constitiUiou  of  Florida  was  adopted  in  18G8.  It  is  similar  to  the  later  con- 
_^mions  of  tho  North  and  West,  modified  some,  being  more  liberal  in  suffrage  and 
exemption  clauses.  No  county  can  have  more  than  four  Assemblymen  ;  every  county 
can  hare  one.  Foreigners  who  may  become  residents,  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  to 
property  as  native  born  citizens.  Tlie  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly, 
the  first  elected  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  two  years,  biennial  sessions.  All  property 
of  wife,  owned  before  or  acquired  after  marriage,  is  made  separate,  and  not  liable  t>o 
debts  of  the  husband.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years;  he  appoints  all  ollicials, 
the  most  important,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  constable*,  who  are  elected. 
There  is  the  usual  Cabinet,  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  County  Judges  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  There  is  a  school  system  similfvr  to  that  of  the  Nortli,  which  makes  pro- 
vi.sion  for  free  schools  for  all  children.  Tiie  sciiool  fund  consists  of  proceeds  of  all 
United  Elites  Ifmds  granted  for  educational  purposes,  donations  from  individuals, 
appropriations  by  the  State,  lands  forfeited  in  any  way,  military  exemptions,  fines 
l^r  penal  laws,  per  capita  tax,  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  sales  of  State  land,  also,  a 
special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  all  taxable  property,  annually  levied;  and  each 
county  is  required  to  levy  at  least  one-half  of  amount  of  State  tax,  for  school  fund. 

COUNTY  GOVERxNMENT. 

The  State  is  divided  into  Counties,  now  thirty-nine;  each  County  has  five  County 
Commissioners,  who  have  supervision  of  ro}*d«,  bridges,  ferries,  audit  and  issue  war- 
rants for  County  expenses;  they  have  also  charge  of  public  buildings  ajid  the  County 
poor.    Their  pay  not te-^ii^lwi  il^'  doUwrs  pm  year,  wid  mileage. 

-  STATE   ASYLUM.  ' 

The  State  has  a  large  and  well  built  Asylum,  with  ample  grounds,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate insane  are  cared  for;  it  is  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  a  resident  phy- 
sician  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Institutions,  to  whom  reports  are  mads, 
rxnd  by  whom  regulations  as  to  government  of  the  Asylum  are  prescribed. 

STATE   PRISON   AND  JAILS. 

Slate  and  County  prisoners  are  contracted  out  to  labor  on  plantations,  and  for  getting 
out  of  naval  stores;  some  for  short  terms  on  public  work  in  chain  gangs;  they  arc 
all  self-supporting. 

HOMESTEAD   AND  OTHER  EXEMPTIONS. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  oneJialf  acre  of  laud  within  city  or  town,  owned  by 
the  head  of  a  family  residing  in  the  State,  together  with  one  thousand  dollars  of  per- 
property,  and  the  improvements  on  the  real  estate,  shall  be  exempted  from  any 
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forced  sale  under  any  process  of  law;  and  real  estate  shall  not  be  alienable  without  the 
joint  written  consent  of  wife  and  husband.    In  addition  to  the  above  exemption,  there 
sh*ll  be  exempted  from  sale  by  any  legal  process,  to  the  head  of  a  family,  one  thousand 
dollars  in«y  ki«l  of  property,  which  said  head  of  family  may  se>,ct.  Taxes 
craly  be  levied  for  State,  County  and  Municipal  purpoafc. 


l"S  THE  (iULP  HAfSHOCK  l,A«ms. 


STATE  AND   COUNTY  TAXES. 

The  State  levies,  annually,  one  mill  tax  for  school  purposes.  For  the  current  year 
(1879),  six  mills  are  levied  for  expenses  of  Stek3  government  and  interest  on  bonded 
debt;  totiil  State  tax,  seven  mills.  Counties  shall  levy  one-half  mill  (or  one-half  the 
Stet'C  school  tax,)  for  school  purposes,  and  two  mills  for  county  purposes.  The  county 
may  also  leVy,  not  to  exceed  two  mills,  for  building  county  buildings  and  bridges;  also 
a  furtlier  sum  of  two  mills  for  county  purposes;  provided  that  the  Grand  Jury  proposes 
it,  or  the  i)eople  vote  it,  and  the  county  may  levy  not  to  exceed  two  mills,  (over  the  one- 
half  mill,)  for  county  school  purposes;  total  County  tax,  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
or  more  than  eight  and  one-half  mills.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
tax.  County  and  State,  shall  be  not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  nor  more  than  fifteen 
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POLITICAL. 


Tlir  new  cniistiiutioii  of  Florida  was  aclo])tC(l  in  ISGS.  It  is  similar  to  the  later  con- 
Plinitioii-^  of  the  Xorih  ami  Wc-i,  niodiiicd  -oinc.  Iiciiii:  more  lil)('ral  in  sulVraixe  aud 
exciiiiitioii  (dau>('<.  No  couiitv  can  have  more  liian  four  A>S('nil)lyin('n  ;  ('vcry  c<uinty 
can  liavL'  om .  Forciii-ni  rs  who  may  brcomc  loidcnls,  enjoy  the  same  riirhts  as  to 
l)roi)ertv  as  native  born  eiii/ens.  The  i.eiri-lat ure  eon>i>-t'>  of  a  Senate  ami  Assembly, 
the  tii->t  elected  for  lour  years,  the  latter  for  two  years,  biennial  ses>>ions.  All  i)roi)erty 
of  wife,  owned  ix'lore  oi- acijuired  after  marriau'C,  is  made  sei)arate,  and  not  liable  to 
debl>  of  tlx-  lm>band.  The  ( Governor  is  (dected  for  four  years ;  he  apjxtints  all  ollicials, 
the  mo-l  imiKtrtant,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  eonstables,  who  are  elected. 
There  is  the  u-ual  €jil#H«t.  *^ifi»«i#€onrt.  Circuit  Courts,  County  .hid;:es  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  M'lww*  »«  >ch()()l  sy>tem  similar  to  that  of  tin;  North,  w  hich  makes  ])ro- 
vi>ion  for  indiooN  foi-  all  (diildren.  The  m-IiooI  fund' consist'-  of  procee(N  of  all 
tinted  Slater  land-  irrante<l  lor  educationa]  ])Uri)oses,  donations  Irom  individuals, 
appropriation'-  bv  the  Stale,  lands  forfeited  in  any  way,  niilitary  e.\em])tions,  lines 
under  penal  law-,  per  capita  tax,  t wenly-live  jier  cent,  on  .-ale<  of  State  land,  also,  a 
.s])eeial  tax  of  not  le--  than  mw  iniH  all  taxable  proiierty,  annually  levied;  and  each 
county  i->  re(iuired  to  levy  at  lea>t  one-half  of  amount  of  State  tax,  for  school  fund. 

COUNTY  (JOVKILNMENT. 

The  State  is  divided  into  C«%Wlies,  now  thirty-nine;  ^!»eh  County  has  five  County 
C()nin»issi(MR'rs.  w h()  hav(' .sui*#^|feiou  of  r()a(ls,  bri(l,u:es,  ferric.-,  audit  and  issue  war- 
rants for  (^)unty  exj^i^:  they  have  also  chari:-e  of  jmblie  l)uildings  and  the  County 
])oor.    Their  i)ay  not  to  ttil j  Adlars  per  year,  and  mileage. 

S*ATE  ASYLUM. 

The  Stale  ha>  a  larire  and  W(dl  built  Asylum,  with  ample  grounds,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate insane  are  cared  for;  it  is  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  a  resident  phy- 
'^ician,  wdio  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Institutions,  to  whom  re])orts  are  made, 
-xnd  by  whom  regulations  as  to  government  of  the  Asylum  are  prescribed. 

STATE   PRISON   xVND  JAILS. 

Slate  and  County  i)risoners  are  contracted  out  to  labor  on  plantations,  and  forgetting 
out  of  naval  store--;  .some  for  short  terms  on  public  work  in  chain  gangs:  they  arc 
all  self-supporting. 

HOMESTEAD   AND   OTHER  EXEMPTIONS. 

One  hundred  aud  sixty  acres,  or  one-half  acre  of  land  within  city  or  town,  owned  by 
the  head  of  a  family  residing  in  the  State,  together  with  one  thousanti  dollars  of  i)er- 
sonal  property,  and  the  improvements  on  the  real  estate,  shall  be  exempted  from  any 
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forced  >ale  under  any  process  of  law;  and  real  estate  shall  not  be  alienable  without  the 
joint  written  con-ent  of  wife  and  hu>band.  In  addition  to  the  above  exemption,  there 
shall  be  e.tem]ited  from  sale  by  any  legal  process,  to  the  bead  of  a  family,  one  thousand 
dollars  in  any  kind  of  property,  which  said  head  of  famil}'  may  se'ect  Taxes  can 
only  be  levied  lor  State,  County  and  ^lunicipal  puri)oses. 


Iff  TIIK  (iri.F  ll.NM.MlKK  I.ANI)'-. 


STATE   AND   COUNTY  TAXES. 

The  State  levies,  annually,  one  mill  tax  for  school  puri)0.ses.  For  the  current  year 
(ISTOj,  .six  mills  are  levied  for  exi)eiises  of  State  i^overnmeiit  and  interest  on  bonded 
debt;  total  State  tax,  seven  mills.  Counties  shall  levy  one-half  mill  (or  one-half  the 
State  school  tax,)  for  s(diool  jiurposes.  and  two  mills  for  county  ))iii-i)oses.  The  county 
may  also  levy,  not  to  exceed  two  niill%  liuildin<:  county  ])uildin,L''s  and  bridges;  also 
a  I'urtiter  bUm  of  tw  o  mills  for  county  imrjio.ses;  ])rovi(led  that  tlie  Crand  .lury  ]iropf)ses 
it,  or  the  people  vote  it,  and  the  county  may  levy  not  to  exceed  two  mills,  (over  tlie  one- 
half  mill,)  lor  county  school  ])uri)Oses;  total  County  tax,  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
or  more  than  eiirht  and  one-half  mills.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
tax,  County  and  Slate,  shall  be  not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  nor  more  than  fifteen 
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and  one-half  mills;  the  increase  over  nine  and  one-half  mills  being  left  to  each  county 
separaielj'.  'What  other  State  can  show  so  low  a  tax  ?  none,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of 
the  old  small  States,  nor  would  they,  if  they  included  County  and  ]yiunicii)al  debts. 
Another  important  thing:  Florida  has  yet  fifteen  million  acres  of  unsold  land,  has  an 
over-paid  sinking  fund,  and  valid  claims  on  the  Uftifcd  Government  for  money 

admiiced  in  Intii*!!  wmm.  With  «ieh  ii  fyxmmmk  «iW'Mt,  our-fcmte  mar  well  chtllenge 
U^t  i^tke  comparli*o»  witli  my  iltte,  "W^^  di  #outh.  Nor  m  this  all ;  the  people  ifi- 
di^WtlMlil^:*S*pf»ort  and  advocate  economy,  and  demand  it  of  T»«-n,  County  and  Stale 
(0Mlm,  In  all  ^tees  no  m^'m^mm  is  submitted  to.  In  the  State  Government,  even 
ian^all  details,  oflices  hJi?e  biwi  abolished  or  consolidated,  salaries  reduced,-  ])erqui- 
sii^  and  fees  cut  down,  ftnd  ea<;h  succ«€dinf  fmm^  wlieuewr  ix>stibk,  retrenchment 
m  made. 

WHO   MAY  VOTE. 

Every  male  person  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  be,  or  shall  ha^'e  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States,  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and 
in  the  County  six  months,  may  vote  in  the  election  districts  where  registered.  Bribery, 
perjury,  larceny,  wng^  m  tkction,  fighting  a  duel  or  ftc^^tiug  a  chaJlenge,  disfran- 
chises. 

STATE  FINANCES. 

From  Comptroller's  report,  Mm.  i,  1ST5): 

Assessed  value  of  property,  -       -  $30,000,000 

Receipts,  and  balance  in  Treasury,     ....       .      .       .       -  803,000 

Payments  from  January  1st,  IJiJS,  to  December  31st,  1878,    -       -      -  200,000 

Balance  in  Treasury,   103,000 

Total  bonded  debt,  $1,284,200,  or  nearly  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Of  these  bonds,  the  school  and  sinking  fund  hold  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  thus  only  leaving  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  ])rivate  hands. 
The  annual  sinking  fund  will  absorb  this  amount.  There  is  a  claim  of  Florida  on  the 
United  St-ntes  Govtriiment,  of  about  |100,0'00  for  ei]»enditures  in  Indian  wars,  which  is 
fiow  being  adjuMeA,  mi  aif  totek  %*H  %^i'r  redu®iPlfe»#ll»li'iiifc. 


SOIL 


The  traveler  southward,  passing  over 
the  sand}--  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Eastern  Florida, 
naturally  excl«ims,  what  a  barren,  sterile  land 
the  South  must  be !    The  Northern  or  Western 
farmer  ctm  not  believe  that  such  la^nds  are  pro- 
ductive; but  if  the  winter  visitor  will  return  to  Florida  in 
summer  or  early  fall,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  rank  vege- 
tation, wild  and  cultivated.    The  so-called  sand  of  Florida  is 
not  the  sharp  silicious  sand  of  the  ocean-washed  beach,  or  the 
fine  inorga'.iic  saud  which  forms  the  pine  barrens  of  the  North 
and  AVest.    Composed,  in  great  part,  of  a  mixture  of  humus, 
lime  and  loam,  the  surface  sand  of  Florida  has  good  fertilizing 
qualities.    Florida  lands  are  ordinarily  classified  as  pine  lauds, 
hammocks,  lands  covered  with  hard  woods,  and  swamp  lauds; 
these  again  distinguished  as  first,  second  and  third  quality  of 
pine,  high  and  low  hammocks,  swamp  lands,  inland  prairies, 
the  savannas  of  the  coast,  and  the  everglades.  ^  The  greater 
portion  of  the  State  is  covered  with  pine,  the  pitch  and  yellow 
'  pine.    The  hammocks,  high  and  low,  are  densely-covered  with 
hard  woods,  such  as  live  oak,  oak,  magnolia,  gum,  hickory,  etc. 
The  swam])  lands  are  more  or  less  timbered  with  pine,  cypress, 
'>\cedar  and  soft  woods;  the  savannas  are  covered  with  grass, 
"U'ith  here  and  there  a  cabbage  palm  tree;  the  everglades  are 
vast  prairies  more  or  less  dry  or  submerged.    Of  all  these,  the 
poorest,  with  the  exception  of  the-last  two,  will  produce  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  and  fibrous  ])lants,  of  commercial  value.    The  v^-'^^^^f 
first-rate  pine  lands,  so  called,  are  generallv  elevated  and  roll-  f^^^"^'^' 
ing,  covered  with  a  dfirk  vegetable  mould  or  humus,  several 
inches  deep,  resting  on  a  chocolste-colored  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  pebble  and  lime;  under  this,  clay  and  soft  limestone  rock. 
The  timber  is  fciir  re^rularlv  distributed,  and  consist*  almost    -:^r:-S'^'" .  =^-:^a'^ 
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uiul  oiic-liair  mill-;  llic  iiicrcax'  over- niiu'  and  one-half  mills  bciiiir  Icfl  to  each  count}' 
SL'paraii'ly.  "Wliat  oiIkt  State  can  show  t«o  low  a  tax?  none,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of 
the  ohl  butall  Slates,  nor  wonhl  they,  if  they  inchuled  County  nnd  Munieii)al  del)ts. 
Another  important  ihinir:  Fi(»rida  has  yet  lifteen  million  acres  o|'  unsold  land,  has  an 
ovor-paid  sinkinir  fund,  and  \  alid  (dainison  the  Tnited  States  Government  for  money 
advance(l  in  Indian  wars.  AVith  ^uch  a  tinancial  exhibit,  our  State  may  well  challenire 
and  invite  comparison  with  any  State,  Korth  (>ri^mttli.  Jfor  is  this  all;  the  ])e()i)le  in- 
dividually support  and  advocate  economy,  and  dt'fnmid  it  of  Town,  County  unti  State 
oHlcials.  In  all  otMcFss  no  cxt ravnganec  is  submitted  to.  In  the  State  Government,  oven 
in  small  dl!ttl<lt«,  ollices  have*  teen  fiboli.^hcd  or  caiigeiklatcd,  salaries  reduced,  ])cr(iui- 
siiessiw-d  fees  cut  down,  and  each  succeeding-  year,  whenever  possible,  ret  reach  ».i<»t 
is  made. 

WHO   MAY  A'OTE. 

Everv  male  ])erson  twenty-one  years  of  aire,  who  shall  be,  or  shall  have  declared  his 
intention  to  beconK;  a  citi/eii  of  the  United  States,  has  resided  in  the  StaH' one  year,  and 
in  the  County  six  month>,  may  vote  in  the  election  districts  where  registi  red.  Jiribery, 
perjury,  larceny,  wagers  ou  election,  fighting  a  duel  or  ncee]ning  a  challenge,  disfran- 
chises. 

STATE  FINANCES. 

From  Comptroller's  i-eport,  Jan.  4,  1875): 

Assi->>ed  value  of  proi)erty,  -       -  ^30,000,000 

lieceipt>,  and  balance  in  TreaMirv,  .  .  -  .  -  -  -  -  3(!3,O00 
raymeiits  from  January  l.Nt,  IbTS.  to  December  olst,  1S7S,     -        -      -  2Gl).0()0 

Balance  in  Treasury.    .       -       -       -       -  103, (KK) 

Total  bonded  debt,  $  1 .0^4,200,  or  nearly  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Of  these  ])onds.  the  school  and  .-linking  fund  hold  live  hundred  and  >ixty-eight  thou^and 
dollars,  thus  only  leaving  seven  hundred  and  .sixteeii  thousand  dollars  in  ])rivaie  hands. 
The  annual  sinking  fund  will  absorb  Ihi^  amount.  There  is  a  claim  of  Florida  on  the 
Unite(l  States  (Government,  ol"  about  sKiO.DOO  for  expenditures  in  Indian  Avars,  which  is 
now  being  adjusted,  and  wMeh  will  fi«ther  reduce  the  State  debt. 
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The  traveler  southward,  ])assing  over 
the  sandy  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Geoi-gia  and  Eastern  Florida, 
naturally  exclaims,  what  a  i)arron,  sterile  land 
th"  South  must  be!    The  Northern  or  "Western 
faruKir  can  not  believe  that  .such  lands  arc  ]"»ro- 
ductive;  but  if  the  winter  visitor  will  return  to  Florida  in 
>nmmer  or  early  fall,  he  will  be  surjirised  to  see  the  rank  vege- 
tation, "wild  and  cultivated.    The  so-called  sand  of  Florida  is 
not  the  .-harp  silicious  sand  of  the  ocean-washed  beach,  or  the 
tine  inorLM'Tic  .-and  which  forms  the  i>ine  barrens  of  the  North 
and  >\'e>i.    Composed,  in  great  part,  of  a  mixture  of  humus, 
lime  and  lo.im,  the  surface  sand  of  l-^lorida  has  good  fertilizing 
(jualities.    l-'loi'ida  lands  are  ordinai'ily  classitieil  as  ))ine  lands, 
hammocks,  lands  co\-('i-ed  with  hard  woods,  and  swam])  lands; 
these  ag-ain  distiiiLniished  as  tirsl,  second  and  third  quality  of 
l>ine,  high  and  low  hammocks,  swamj)  lands,  inland  i)rairies, 
the  savannas  of  the  coa>l,  and  the  everglades.    The  greater 
portion  of  the  State  is  covered  with  pine,  the  jnlch  nnd  yellow 
l)ine.    The  hammocks,  high  and  low^  are  densely  covered  with 
hard  woods,  such  as  live  oak,  oak,  magnolia,  gum,  hickory,  etc. 
The  swamp  lands  are  more  or  less  timbered  with  i)ine,  cy]")ress, 
cedar  and  soft  woods;   the  savannas  are  covei-ed  Avith  grass, 
with  here  and  tlier<'  a  calibati-e  jxalm  tree;  the  everglades  are 
vast  prairies  more  or  less  dry  or  submerged.    Of  all  these,  the 
l)oore>t,  with  the  cxcei)tion  of  the-last  two,  will  pi-oducc  semi-,-; 
trojiical  fruits,  an<l  tibroii<  ])lanis,  of  commercial  value.    Tlie  v'- 
fii'St-rate  j^ine  lands,  >o  cdled.  are  generally  elevated  and  roll- 
ing,  covered  with  a  dark  vegetable  mould  or  humus,  several 
inches  deej),  resting  on  a  chocohMe-colored  .<andy  loam,  niix(;>l 
with  ])ebble  and  lime;  under  this,  clay  and  soft  limestone  rock. 
The  timber  is  very  regularly  distributed,  and  consists  almost 
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^N-holly  of  pitch  pine,  very  uniform,  both  in  size  and  length;  straight,  luxuriant  grass 
covers  the  soil  underneath  ;  no  undergrowth  is  seen  except  near  tlie  borders  of  creeks; 
no  palmetto  roots  mar  the  surface,  nor  fallen  timber  iirevents  easy  and  direct  roads 
from  point  to  point.  These  lands  have  a  durable  fertility,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
usu^inigricultural  products  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  They  are  found  to  withi54««i 
drouth  well,  and  in  rainy  seasons,  growing  crops  m<i  not  «*ieted,  except  fiWO»«bly. 
These  lands  are  healthy,  the  wftter  is  pure,  and  it  costs  Wttte  to  prepj44-e  knds  for  cuUi- 
vation.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  itfUters  selected  these  lauds,  especially  for  resi- 
dences and  home  fmwm,  hmkWx,  pi**  #ater,  freedom  from  insects,  good  soil  for  crops 
aad  fruit,  and  cma  of  cultivation.  These  lands  produce  well  for  years  without  fertiliz- 
ing, but  readily  respond  in  increased  products  to  fertilizers.  The  second-rate  pine 
lands,  which  are  also  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  are  more  or  less  high  and  rolling, 
1»  well  wftt€re4  ai#wrl«ce  soil  is  not  deep,  are  under-laid  with  marl,  clay  or  lime- 


Stone,  and  produce  well  for  a  few  ye«rs ;  fertilized,  they  yield  good  crops  of  cotton, 
^rn,  cane  *nd  root  crops ;  when  properly  cultivated,  they  are  superior  for  semi-tropical 
fna.its.    Experienced  growers  have  selected  this  class  of  l^nd  for  groves.    The  third-rate 
pine  la~ud«  consist  of  high-rolling  sandy  ridges,  sparsely  covered  with  scrubby,  strag- 
gling black  jack  and  pine,  and  also  of  low.  Hat  lands,  frequently  swampy,  with  a 
^growth  of  cypress,  in  the  rainy  season  often  inundated;  shallow  ditches,  however, 
easily  drain  them,  and  when  so  drained  they  yield  fair  crops,  especially  of  rice,  cane, 
etc.   These  flat  lands  aflbrd  good  pasturage  for  stock,  and  being  well  timbered,  are 
desirable  for  naval  stores,  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  fvcceseible. 
The  trees  can  be  profitably  "  bled  "  for  turpentine,  lor  live  to  seven  years,  then  cut  dot^-n 
for  mill  lo-s,  when  land  is  easily  brought  into  cultivation;  the  pasturage  is  contin- 
uous until  planted.    It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  all  pine  lands  are  fnvortble  lor 
health    The  resinous,  balsamic  odor  of  leaf  «nd  tree,  the  absence  of  undergrowth, 
giving  a  free  circulation  of  air,  tire  lc>«fy  crowns  of  th«  ^ughing  pines,  givmg  *  gtnte- 
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ful  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  combine  to  fix  the  settler's  residence  in  a 
natural  park,  the  piney  woods.    The  "richest  lands"  are  swamp,  high  and  low  ham- 
mocks, first-class  pine,  oak  and  hickory  lands;  the  swamp  lands  being  similar  to  the 
IwtWms  or  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  Western  rivers,  being  of  comparatively 
rteent  alluvial  formation,  enriched  by  annual  additions  of  surface  soil  and  vegetable 
mmm  which  fill  up  tl»l^^§«rfaces;  such  lands,  however,  have  to  be  ditched  and 
dr«iJ«i#8ii»iM«ife  ^^lanentlj  available,  but  once  prepared,  they  will  produce  for 
ill  fcne  abundwatlj.    lL«iS«hanimockspre=«0«wiWiiat  of  the  nature  of  swamp  and  ham- 
mock, producing  quite  a«  well  as  swamp  land,  but  not  for  so  long  a  period.    The  soil 
is  deei),  but  often  requires  ditching.    For  sugar  cane  they  are  well  adapted.  Hio-h 
hammocks  are  the  most  sought  for  by  the  old-time  planter.    The  land  is  undulatiirg, 
the  surface  soil  is  of  rich  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  a  sandy  loam,  a  substratum  of 
marl  or  clay  or  both  mixed,  and  they  are  uniformly  productive.    They  are  not  seriously 
jillected  by  drouth  Or  wet;  once  cleared,  cultivation  is  easy;  producing  the  various  crops 
equally  well.    For  diversified  farming,  they  are  reliable ;  small  farmers  generally  prefer 
juid  select  the  first-class  pine  lands,  and  the  oak  and  hickory  lands,  which  are  quite 
extensively  situated  in  the  centra]  portion  of  the  State,  as  tliey  are  less  expensive  to  clear 
ui>  than  the  hammock  or  swamp  lands.    Besides  the  above,  there  are  large  savannas 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State,  which  are  of  great  extent 
and  treeless  as  a  Western  prairie;  of  course,  rich,  but  too  expensive  to  reclaim  at  this 
time.    While  all  the  va-rieties  of  the  lands  noticed  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
.SlMte,  3^et  the  proportion  varies  in  difi'erent  sections. 


PRICES  OF  STATE  LAND.S. 

ScJlooI  Lands  and  Seminary  Lands  arc  subject  to  entry  at  their  appraised  value, 
not  less  than  %\:2b  per  acre.  The  larger  portion  of  these  lands  is  held  at  $1.25  per 
acre  ;  but  some  tracts  are  valued  as  high  as  ,$7.  Payment  may  be  made  in  U.  S. 
currency  or  State  scrip. 

Internal  Improvement  Lands  generally  $1.25  per  acre,  none  less;  some  as  high  as 
|ltj.50  per  acre. 

Stramp  Lands— i'or  forty  aeres,  $1  per  jwre.  For  more  than  forty  and  not  exceed- 
ing eighty  acres,  »0  cents  per  acre,  ^'or  more  than  eighty  and  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred acres,  80  cents  i>er  acre.  For  more  than  two  hundred  ,and  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  75  cents  per  acre.  For  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  70  cejits  per  acre. 

In  case  of  entries  of  land  at  less  than  $1  ]>er  acre,  the  land  must  not  be  in  detached 
pieces,  but  must  lie  in  a  body. 

,  For  Internal  Improvc«nent  and  Swamp  Lauds  nothing  is  ,receiT»i)le  in  payment 
except  U.  S.  currency. 

Terms  of  sale  in  all  cases  cash. 

Lands  can  not  be  reserved  from  sale  for  the  benefit  of  any  applicant.  An  applica- 
tion, not  accompanied  with  riie  full  amount  of  i)urchase-m0ney,  does  not  give  any 
priority.  (  ' 

Thtj  St«te  knds  comprise  a'bout  15,000,000  acres.  The  State  Land  Ofiice  is  at 
Tallail»ssee,  -m  «1so  the  State  Surveyor  General's  Office. 

The  foregoing  give^ie  prices  of  State  lands  of  various  kinds,  that  is,  the  internal  im- 
prorement  lauds  proper,  and  IhjkIs  acquired  by  llie  State  from  the  United  States. 
These  can  be  purchastKl  at  the  Slate  Land  Oftice  in  Jacksonville,  at  above  prices,  with 
a  deduction  of  fifteen  i>er  cent,  on  sales  under  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a  deduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  sales  above  tmo  hundred  dollars.    State  lauds  are  situated  in  every 
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wholly  of  ])i;cli  pine,  very  unilonn,  both  in  si/.c  :uul  length;  -tniiglu,  luxurianl  gmss 
C(jvcr>  the  M»il  umk-rncMth  :  no  iiiulcriirow  th  i^  -<m-ii  except  near  the  hordcrri  of  creeks; 
no  pahnetto  rools  mar  the  -iirfaee.  n.>r  fallen  tiuiher  prr\cnl5  (v-oy  and  direct  roads 
from  i»oint  to  point.  Tlu-e  lands  have  a  diiralde  fertility,  and  are  well  ada].ted  to  the 
usual  agricultural  i»r.nlucts  aiul  sen\i-l ropical  frtnt>.  They  are  feniiid  to  witli>t:nul 
drotilh  well,  and  in  riiny  sea>onH  ^'rowinii-  <-n.p>  arc  ik'I  aUVctcd,  e.\eel»l  favoral)ly. 
These  IsnuU  am  heali hy,  the  w-^U  U  puce,  and  it  c(M-  little  to  i.reparu  lands  \\)v  cidti- 
vation.  It  i-  notiecalde  that  thi*  early -eit]er>  >eleeied  iln-c  land-,  e>i.ecia]ly  for  re>i- 
d(WM^s  !iiHU»t«^^^^^^^  farm-,  health,  i)nre  water,  freedom  from  insect^,  good  soil  for  crojis 
and  fruit,  an.I  case  of  cultivation.  Tlie-e  lands  produce  well  for  years  without  lertili/.- 
inL^  but  readily  re-pond  in  iiu-rea-ed  products  to  fert ili/.ei The  second-rate  pine 
lands,  which  are  al-o  ]ie-i\ ily  t iml.ered  with  ])ine,  are  more  or  le-  hi.i:h  and  rollintr, 
arc  well  watered,  the  surface  >oil  i- not  deep,  are  underdaid  ^^ith  marl,  (day  or  limc- 
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st-onc,  and  lu-odnce  w(dl  for  a  few  years;  fertilized,  they  yield  good  crops  of  cotton, 
com,  cane  and  root  crops  when  properly  cultivated,  they  are  superior  for  semi-tropical 
fruits.  Experienee.l  gnnvcrs  have  selected  this  class  of  land  for  groves.  The  third-rate 
pine  lands  consist  of  hi-h-rolling  san'dy  ridges,  .si>arsely  covered  witli  scrubby,  strag- 
gling black  jack  and  i.inc,  aiui  also  of  low,  tlat  hinds,  fre(picntly  swamiu',  willt  a 
growth  of  cvi»ress,  in  the  rainy  season  often  inundated;  shallou'  ditcdies,  however, 
easily  drain  them,  and  when  sod'rained  they  yi.dd  fair  crops,  e-peeially  of  ri<-c,  cane, 
etc.  'These  tlat  lamls  wfcti  fw*d  pastura-e  Ibr  stock,  and  beintr  well  i uuben  d.  :ire 
desirable  for  naval  ^fvs^  r**4n,  tar,  tur])entine,  etc.,  tkey  #re  (d. caper  and  accessible. 
The  trees  can  be  prolitablv '  "  bled  "  for  turi-einine,  for  live  to  seven  years,  then  cut  down 
for  mill  lon-s,  when  land  is  easilv  bnuiuht  into  ciiUi  vat  ion  :  th"  pasturage  is  contin- 
uous imtil  planted.  It  mav  be  mention<-d  here,  that  all  j.inc  lands  are  lav<n-able  tor 
health.  The  resinous,  balsamic  .^lor  <.f  leaf  and  tree,  the  absence  of  undergrowth, 
giving  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  leafy  crowns  of  the  soughing  pines,  giving  a  grate- 
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fill  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  siui,  combine  to  lix  tlie  settler's  residence  in  a 
ii.itural  ]iark,  the  pincy  woods.    The  "  ricdicst  lands""  are  swamp,  high  and  low  Ijam- 
niocd^s,  fn-st-class  ]>ine,  oak  and  hicdcory  lands;  the  .swani))  lands  ])eing  similar  to  the 
l.oitoms  or  valleys  of  the  3Iississippi  and  other  Western  riveis,  being  of  comiiarativcly 
acent  alluvial  formation,  enricdicd  by  .-rnnual  additions  of  surface  soil  and  veirctabfc 
deliris  whi(di  till  up  the  lower  surfaces;  such  lands,  however,  liaye  to  be  ditcdied  and 
<lraine(l  to  be  made  iiermanently  available,  but  (mce  prei)are;l,  lliey  will  produce  for 
;dl  time  abundantly.    Low  hammocd^s  are  somewhat  of  tJie  nature  of  swamp  mm\  liam- 
uio(d<,  ])i-odueing  quite  as  w(dl  as  swamp  land,  but  not  for  so  Jo«g  a  period.    Tlir  .soil 
is  deep,  but  often  retpiires  ditching.    For  sugar  cane  they  arc  well  ada]iled.  Ilinh 
hammocks  are  the  mo-i  sought  lor  by  the  old-time  iilanter.    The  land  is  undulatiu!!, 
the  siu-faccsoil  is  of  ricdi  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  a  sandy  lo;nn,  a  substratum  oi^ 
marl  or  (day  or  both  mixed,  and  they  arc  uniformly  productive.    They  arc  not  seriousl y 
jlfeeted  by  drouth  or  wet ;  once  cleared,  cultivation  iscasy;  i)rodn('ri>g-^i^  various  cro])'s 
ecpially  W(dl.    For  divcrsitied  tanning,  they  are  ndiable;  small  farmers  irencrally  ju-cfer 
and  s(dect  the  lirst-(dass  i)ine  lands,  and  the  o;ik  and  hickory  lands,  which  are  (piiie 
<'Xtensively  situated  in  the  centraj  ])ortion  of  the  State,  as  they  arc  less  cxpeusive  to  (dear 
up  than  the  hamino(d<  or  sw.amp  lands,    liesides  the  above,  there  are  larii'e  savannas 
')n  the  coast  and  in  the  extreme  .southern  portion  of  the  State.  wlii(di  arc  of  Ln-eat  extent 
and  tre(dess  as  a  Western  prairie;  of  course,  ri(di,  but  too  exi)eusive  to  reclaim  at  this 
liiue.    AVhile  all  the  varieties  of  the  lands  noticed  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
"^late,  yet  the  j)roi)ortion  varic;^  in  diirereut  sections. 


PRICES  OF  STATE  FAXJ).-. 

S,-hni,J  /jnt(J,<:  and  Scminari^  Ijindn  are  subject  to  entry  at  their  apjiraised  yalue, 
not  less  than  |1. 'Jo  per  acre.  The  l.argcr  })ortion  of  these  lands  is  held  at  $l.'-25  per 
acre  ;  but  some  tracts  are  valued  as  high  as  s7.  Payment  may  be  made  in  U.  S. 
cni-rency  or  State  scrip. 

Tiif<rii<il  Tinpmmm^  Jjinds  generally  fl.S-")  j^cr  acre,  none  less;  some  as  high  as 
pei"  acre. 

Sirainp  Lottdft—Un  forty  acres,  ft  per  acre.  For  more  tlian  forty  and  luit  exceed- 
ii.ir  (dghty  acres.  !MI  cents  per  acre.  For  m(U'<'  than  eighty  ami  not  exceedinii:  two  hun- 
<lred  acres,  SO  cents  i)ei'  acre.  For  more  than  two  hundi'cd  and  not  cxccedinL^  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  ".h  cents  i)er  acre.  For  more  than  t;ix  hundred  and  forty 
aci'cs,  70  cent.s  pel'  acre. 

Ill  case  of  entries  of  hind  at  less  than  ^1  ])er  acre,  the  land  must  not  be  in  detached 
]nece><,  l)n(  must  lie  in  a  Ixxly. 

I'^or  Iiilernal  Iinjiroycmcnt  and  Swamj)  Lands  nothing  is  recciva-ble  in  ]>aymcnt 
except  r.  S.  currency.  \  , 

'J'erms  ol'  sale  in  all  cases  ninJi. 

Lands  can  not  be'reserve(I  from  sale  for  the  benetit  of  any  ap>)>licant.  An  ajiplica- 
tion,  not  accom])anic«i  ivitli  Hie  full  amotiiit  of  ])ur(diase-lw«fiK,  does  not  irive  any 
pri«  "i-ity. 

The  State  lands  comprise  about   15,000,000  acres.     Tlie  State  Land  Olliee  is  at 
Tallahassee;  as  also  the  State  Surve3'or  Geuerars  Olliee. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  prieesof  State  lands  of  various  kin(l<,  that  is,  the  internal  im- 
I'rovcment  Kaiids  proper,  and  lands  ae(piired  ])y  tlie  State  from  the  United  States. 
These  can  be  juirchaseil  at  the  State  J.and  Olliee  in  .Ia(d<.sonville,  at  above  prices,  with 
a  deduction  of  tifteen  i)er  cent,  on  sales  under  two  Imndred  dollars,  and  a  deduction  of 
twenty  ju'r  cent,  on  sales  al)ove  two  hundred  dollars.    State  lauds  are  situated  in  everv 
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•       r  .1     c;t.tP  ^nA  c.MUDrise  everr  ^etf  o*             and  are  adapted  to  ev^ery 

'"^'^tlon  of  ,he  St-te  S  "iJ,  *erc  are  immense  bodies  of  tl>e  best  yello.- 

';:frber1o  i::'fou^^^^^^^  ^^^^^           valuabletimber-m.  oaU, 

mngi;"'i;i,  collar,  olc.    ^   — ■  "wy 


IWmftN  BlVKK— Hawwh-'k 


RAILROAD  LANDS. 
A  lar-^e  amount  of  la.ul  l>a.  been  granted  to  n.ilroa.U  in  tl,e  State    The  Atlantic 
,  V  T  ,1;.,  T,..,n  it  lio'id  runniu"  from  FcrnundiiKi  on  Atlantic  Ote.m,  to 

Gulf  ^  a  branch  imiUling  from  abont  the  centre  of 

:i r J:;::.:::i"h  -.e  .am. ^^^^^ 

various  qualities,  and  of  course  ai-e  eastly  accfss.ble.   1  he  1  cnsacol*  «  ^  ., 
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,  onn  or      "    1  "''«='"S  ""-""gl'  -'""ne  of  the  best  lands  in  thtBtote  mm 

ahont  200,000  aeres,  wluel,  areoflered  at  low  prices.  The  Florida  Central  C^'Z 
n.,.g  frotn  .Jacksonville  to  Lake  City,  (connecting  there  with  the  Pensacola  and  G»Z." 
Hoad,.  own  .bout  180,000  acres.  These  lands  also  comprise  son.e  of  t^  1  b  s^S^ 
and  are  tiimkly  o«««d  with  pine  and  other  timber.  Purchasers  will  find  good  ba  "a,n; 
here,  for  t*,p  Those  railroad  lands  lying  atljoining  th^  ra  Iroal  are 

'■■Tl:Zl'"'V™'"'^  the  gnu- ami  ocea     .n    w     '  , 

radro«#aiMjiaKd  west.  anuuiuiiue 

PRICES  OF  OTHER  THAN  STATE  LANDS. 

There  are  yet  remaining,  of  Unite.l  States  lands,  about  10,000,000  acres  aho  located 
...  all  sec  ,ons  of  ,„e  State.    These  lan.ls  are  subject  to  ent.y  by  and  war.^n,;  by  pu 

*U,  for  80  ace.,     ;  for  40  acres,  $0:  residence  of  five  yea.-s  necessarv    There  are 
.0  large  tracts,  be.ng  the  Spanish  gra.„s,  n.a.,y  eo.nprisins  "-st  e.x'cellent  1  n  is 
Mo,,t  of  these  grants  a,-o  owned  by  non-residents,  wbo  have  at,nired  tbe.n  bv  b  ing 
1  e.rs  01  or.g,naI  grantees  and  owne,-s,  who  are  willing  to  sell  at  very  low  rates  as  ,1  ey 
des„<.  to  close  them  out  and  make  division  to  bei,-s.    In  fact,"  land..  ,1  ml  e  i, 
..........ty  qna hty,  location,  o,- price,  are  ,0  be  found  all  over  , be  St.ate,  .XxUnTZZ 

.un.aes  or  .be  a,-ge  lu.nber  operato,-,  the  naval  stores  business,  the  lar-^e  s!,  "  o  • 
eot.o.,  planter,  the  s.nall  far.ue,-,  the  la..gc  or  s.nali  trt.ck  ganlei.er,  and  be  o  .^n". 
g.-owe,-^  A  s.ngle  ae.-e  can  be  had,  or  100,000,  at  fro.n  one  dollar  to  flf.y  dollars  n°er 
c,e.  In,proved  as  wed  as  wild  lands  are  in  ma,-ket,  and  with  in.elHge.u  inoniiy  he 
new-comer  can  .nnke  choice  of  what  will  suit  hin,,  and  it  is  just  as  easv  for  ,1  e  n,  i^ 
g.-a.,t  to  obfc...,  correct  and  .eliable  inforntatio  .  here  a«  ,bout  lands  at  his  old  ho,„e. 

THE  S0CL4.L  QUESTION. 

To  the  Southerner,  to  the  older  immigrant  I.e.-e,  it  is  ine.vplicable  how  the  idea 
obta.ns  that  the  .m..„gr,nt  is  not  well  received.     Kindness,  hospitali.y  an  I  fra  k 
ess  are  ,,ow,  as  .Iways,  t,-ai,s  of  the  Soutl.,-on.    In  the  piney  woods  cabin,  i  tt 
a  ,s.o,,  of  the  pla.,>e.-  the  st.anger  is  welco.ned;  the  neighbor  finds  a  ..eighbor  in 

d  I  .bev  i„d'',''  '  '""^'^^  -'»>isn.nts  that°nowhere 

".II  thej  h,  d  Icssjeahmsy,  envy  or  interference  that,  l,e,-e;  no.-here  will  they  find  a 
"•armor  weleo.ne,  kindness,  sy.npa.hy  or  n.aterial  assistance.  The  thousands  of  new- 
eo,    ,.s,  now  c.zens,  a,ssn.-e  this,  being  associated  with  their  Sonthen,  neighbors  in 

oc,,  1  eom,ne.c,a  ,  ,no,-al  and  .eligious  objects.  In  politics,  whe.e,  naturallv  lines 
«"..ld  be.sha,-ply  d.-awn,  there  is  sea,-cely  any  sectional  distinition.   Ve  <ind  offlc ials 

ro,„  unstable  .0  governo.-,  alike  so,.the,-n  and  northcn,  placed  tl.e.-e  by  the  people'. 
1     ;  ^      'Tl         'Sousucal  but  the  writer  illustrates  this.   Born,  a.,d  a  r  sident 

0  he  No,- h  for  yea,s,  a.,  oflieer  in  the  Union  arn.y,  co.ning  to  Florida  to  u.ake  a 
ne«  ho.ne,  he  found  a  ready  weleo.ne  in  a  souther.,  con„nunitv;  his  neid,bo,s  treated 
..n,  conr.eously,  and  successively  honored  him  with  the  highest  CountV  offices,  will, 

1  ..tate  senatorsh.p  ,ov  district,  and  the  Slate  Bureau  of  In.migration  appointed  him 
1  o,r  Coinmissjone,-    The  reco,ds  show  similar  cases  in  every  depa,-tn,ent-Executive 
U'gislative  and  .Indieial.  >-'-uuxl, 

CLASS  OF  lilJIIGRAXTS  WANTED.  ■ 

We  want  population  from  every  Slate  in  the  Union,  and  fro.n  every  country  in 
t  rope;  we  wantthe  thrifty  and  industrious  ,0  join  us  in  occupying  and  building  t  p 
the  vacant  places  n,  our  favored  State,  that  they  may  seeu.e  pleasant  homes  for  ihem 


INTENTIONAL  SFXOND  EXPOSURE 


T8 


F^piiii  -  Tropirdl  riorifhi : 


pi 


Indian  Mima:     1I\>w«'>(K  I,.\N|W- 

UAILROAIJ  LANIJS. 
A  lar,<.  ol-  l.n.l  ha,  l.c.n  ..-an,.!  to  nul.^a.l.  in  tiu-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

CcMlar  Keys  on  tlH- Cull  ol  3L(XUO,  xv  a.liacia  f.  Unii 

.o„a  (NV;.M„,,  ,„  Tan,,.  U.^^^.-  K  -  :;;:'  ;:,;:  :,.;:>„; .,„.  n,n,...a.l 
ronc\.    TlK'-fure  »ll<M-.-.lultjl.-.  pn  .1.  I  -n esc  l  ui.U  aUo  (•"nn-ris.. 
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n.u.l,  ruiiMins  r,„i„  Liil;<.  City,  Uirouiri,  s„im-  .,l  il„.        |.,,„i,  ;„  ,|„.  „ 

.„.„„t  enn.w, „„■,.,,.,  a,  „„v  ,„,,.,..  The  Fi„  i  t 

.,„,.  ,„,„  .U,cU.„„v,„,.  ,„  Lai..  Chy,  (n,,,,.,., in,  .l.ere  «  i,l,  ,„..  IVn.a.-o,    n     G o,  i " 
-i).  -vn  u  ,on,  ,sn  •n,....  land.  ais„  c.npris.  ...nu.  ol'  tl.o  vn-  h...  2l 

:' "■  '■-•'•"-1  "■■li.  Pi..c'  and  o,i„.,-  ,in>l„.r.    I.n,vln,..,.s  „  „i  ! 

•r.    n-  la,,c       .nail  l.aHs     Tln.c  ,-ailn,a,i  lands  lying  adjoining,!,;:  .,11,.,  d 

■':    '", »UI,  ,.aci,  o.h..r,  «-i,l,  ,ln.  ,ad|-a„  ■,.„,,  and  wi,i,  ,1,  . 

raiii-oads  iiorlli  and  we-^t.  , 

PIMCKS  OF  OTIfKi;  THAN  STATE  .LANDS. 

Ti.<TC  an.  yet  n.n.ainin,..,  „r  Cnited  Slates  lan.l.,  ah.„„  10,  ,<,(«,  ac,.e..  a|.o  ]„e.„ed 

n.  an  .ect,..„s  .,,  ,  ,e  State.    Ti.e.e  lun.ls  af.-  snhjee,  t„  <.n„.y'„e  land  wa,-,;,,  ts    v    .  : 

e  I,.  ,,,n,eM....,d  en„.y.    T„ee.«  Ter  en,e,.in,  a  l„„.,e-tea.l  i.,..-       ,  : 

s  I    Un  .Mt  ,,e,,...  ,^  ;  ,„,  ^„  ^  ,.„^i,,,.,„.,.  ■ 

a  -..  la...,.  „.a,.t<,  l,e,„.  ,l,e  .s  ,isl.  ...nts,  tnany  cnnpt-iMn.  ,„..-,  e.xeellen,  lan  i' 

M  ,    these..™,,,  a,.,.  c,„.„..d  l,y  non.,.e.iden,s.  ul,,,  l.av,.  ae„„i,.e,  ,„.„„: 

"'.~'t"''f' f  ""■■■-■'"■1  "".....s,  w  .,.  Willi,,..,,,  sell  a,  v,.,.v  l„„.  ,.ates'as,|,ev 

■ie-.t-e       el,.s,.  t  ,.,n  „,„  an.l  n.ak..  divis        ,.,  |,ei,.s.    ,n  fact,' lan.ls,  „.„ethe'  In 

■tlta,  l„y  ,|„al,(y  |,„.,„,„n,  ,„.|n.iee.  a,,.  t„  he  IV.utni  all  „v,.,.  the  Stale,  allufli,,...  „„,„„ 

 ■>■•■"-"■.          ...-.val  s,.„.,.s  l,„sin..ss,  the  la,.-,,  m,...      ,  , 

 ""^"i        ^--^  •  Muaii  „a,ck  ,.a,.,i,.n..,.,  ..,nd  ,h..  ;„..n.;' 

A  s„,..|,.  a,.,.,.can  he  l,a,l,  ,„.  l(«..(,t«,,  a,  IV,„„  „ne  d„I|a,.  I„  |ir,v  ,  .s  pe,- 

n...    In,|„.,>v,.d  as         as  wild  la,„ls  a,.,,  in  ,„a,.ke,,  an,l  with  i„„.|li.,.ni  in,,„i,.v  I.,. 

IT!"          ■■' ■'■              -ill  -I'  I'i.".  and  i,  i.  j„.s,  ..,s  ,.asv  f,„.  ,  „.  ii.nni. 
.lant  t,.  „l,la,„  c-,,-,-,.,.,  ,tn,l  ...liahl,.  i„l„,.ma,i,  as  al„,„|  1„„K  at  hi.  

Til^  .-^OCIAI.  (^Ui-:.ST1C)\. 

T„  tl„.  S„„»l*,«„.,.,  „,  the  ,d,le,.  i,n,„i,.,.an,  l„.,.e.  it  i.s  in,..s.p|i,.ah|e  h.nv  ,l„.  i,|e., 
■  —  ..s  ,ha,  tl„.  „,,n,i,,.an,  i,  ,„„  „.,_,„  ^,  '  | - 

"  a,.,.  ,n,w,  a.s  alway.s,  i,ai,s  of  the  S„„,|„.,„,    ,,          ,,!„,_,   ^  ,;,,.„ 

1.    He  s„„|,iy  al„,le  „.  thi.  „„,Jec,  t„  a.ssu,.e  int..„.Iinu.  i,nn,i...,.a,„s  tha,  nowhere 
' ,.„vyo,.  inl,.,.re,.,.n,.e  lhan  l„.,.e:  newhe,,.  will  ihev  fi,„|  a 
"•"■'i,e,.  w,.h.„n,e,  ki„,l,„.,..  sympathy  ,„.  .natei  ial  a.ssis|a,„.e.    Th,.  th„„-a„ds'„r  „,.w 
<  "t,".,-s,  n„w  ,.,i,«.„s.  a-s,,,.,.  this,  b,.in..  ass,„.iat,.d  with  ih,.i,.  Sontl,,  ,.,,  ,„.i.d,l„„.s  in 

; ~'';",l''.^'  'I'"'''  i~  -■^"'■■■iy        se,.,i„nal  dis,i„eti,.n.    W,.  ,  .il  eials 

.'"                 ^'"1-  .-""I"™  -"i  no,.tl,e,.„,  pla,.,.,l  1 1,,.,,,  hv  ,  he  p..„ple' 
„  ..,y  be,.,.„..,.l,.,.,.,l  ,.,.,„iMi,.al.  h„t  tl„.  w,i„.,.  ilh,.s|,.a,es  this.    li,„.n,  and  a  ,.,..i,l,.„t 
h,.  .N.ntl,   ,„.  y..a,s,  an  ,,111,  ,.,.  i„  ,l„.  T,  ,  a,.n,y,  cnnin.  „,  Fl,„i,l,,  „,  ,„ak,  a 

'.  "  >"'l<-"""'  i"  f  innnitv  ;  his  n,.i.hl„„s  tn.at,  ,1 

"I"  ,.,.,„.„.,.„.,y,  a,„l  s„ce,.s.ively.h„„,„.,„|  |,in,  will,  the  highest  (  ut,n,y  ollie.-s  with 
t,.  .M,M,...senat,n...|„p  f,,,- di-t,.i,.t.  a,„l  the  .State  ]i„,.eau  „r  I,i,n,i.,.a,i,.„  ai,p.,inl,.d  hint 
I'-if    ont.ntss,,,,,..,.    Th,.  ,.ec,„d,  .,h„w  sin.ila,.  cases  in  cve,y  ,ie|,a,.„ne„l-l.:,x,.,.,„iv,. 
J.<  l:i.s1h(iv('  and  .ludiciai. 

(M.ASS  OF  IAr.\nc;K'A\TS  WAXTKJ).  ^ 
W<'  wani  population  InHu  ..vc-ry  S.ntc  in  tli.  Union,  and  Iron,  cvcrv  c-ounirv  in 
.  ""■f'y  and  indnsn-ious  .ojoin  n.s  in  o.vupyin.  and^.uiidin.;  up 

vacant  piar.s  ,n  onr  lavon.d  S,,-,t..,  tl.ai  ,l,<.y  may  M-<-urc  ],Ic..a..ant  l.on.e.  lor  ih.-n  - 
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.  ,  «,nttk«m  to  identilytlicmselves  with  our  present  popu. 

selves  ami  their  families;  we  WSnl  tlrem  to  m       ^        ■  ,,|,ich  the  laws  of  the 

laticr,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  antl  P;-';S-;^  '  i:  ;  ,  i^,  ,;aercs  State  a.ul  United 
State  now  fully  gtiar»**e  W  1««.  *  e  ^^2t  JnZc  AVe  need  population.  We  will 
States  land,  M  had  for  a  me    -'^^"'^l^l^^  l^^,  protection;  we 

give  immigrants  .  -,come         ^    ^^^^    smopolitan  ;  we  ..mt  in.migr.nts 

haTenoprejudie»te-»»«rcome.forwe  a  e  aw    ^^^^^^^^^^^^  i,„,nigr»nt6  or 

of  kindred  races,  that  we  maybe    1'°>""S~^^^^^^^^  We  do 

t„eir  descendants;  we  give  '^^^^"^^^l  t  w»t  intmigrants  for  subor- 
notwish  to  be  »"-"''-^7:'        '  ^  u,en,  to  ioc«e,  and  becontc  the  owners 

dinate  positions,  but,  on  '"'/""'^^'^  ^„„n„e„,  become  citizens,  and  have  with 
of  their  homes  in  fee  simple  forever;  ^^'^  obligMions  imposed  upon 


A  Yit*  <«  T«t  lA-DiA?r  EivER. 


medianical  or  manufacturing  occupation.      e  have  a  surplus  ^.uL^n  Wc 

ing  qualities,  your  reward  is  sure. 
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}   THE  NIW-COMER. 

or  tlie  i)eople  wlio  seek  new  liomes,  tliere  are  many  kinds.  A  lar^se  number  are  of 
a  restless  nature,  who  seem  to  roam  in  search  of  some  El  Dorado;  to  such,  advice  or 
information  is  of  little  benefit.  The  true  American  "to  the  manor  born,"  wlien  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  seek  a  new  home,  never  looks  back,  but  accepts  new  and  altered 
conditions,  if  not  elfi^ully  at  least  pluckily,  and,  sooner  or  later,  wins.  The  new  set- 
tler in  Florida  will  ha'Pi^  t^iiifw^iiiany  things,  and  learn  by  experience  new  ways.  If 
he  is  wise,  he  will  "  make  haste  slowly,"  observe,  advise  with  older  citizens— those  of  a 
few  years'  residence.  By  tliis  he  will  avoid  many  natural  mistakes  in  choice  of  lands, 
location,  style  of  residence,  crops,  and  cultivation.  AYhile  the  generous  soil  yields 
bountifully,  yet  man  here  is  not  exempt  from  labor,  though  it  is  less  exacting  than  in 
colder  climates.  If  the  immigrant  comes  to  sfay,  and  does  stay,  in  a  few  short  years 
his  reward  will  come.  One  word  to  some  people  who  have  an  idea  of  cominfr  to 
Florida:  Consumptives,  or  other  invalids,  who  liJlve  lingered  on  until  the  last  stage  of 
disease  is  reached;  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  brought  up  with  noth- 
ing to  do;  professional  men  who  expect  to  live  by  law,  physic,  or  preaching,  and  not 
by  cultivating  the  soil ;  embryo  politicians  who  hope  to  shine  as  statesmen  here;— to 
all  such  we  say,  Stiiy  where  you  are;  we  already  have  a  surfeit  of  these  classes. 


WHAT  THE  POOR  IMMIGRANT  MAY  DO. 

In  previous  jmges  we  briefly  made  some  remarks  as  to  ivew-comers.    We  believe 
that  a  plain  relation  of  what  may  be  reasonably  assured  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich 
immigrant  will  be  received  as  useful  information.    Florida  is  no  exception  to  other 
countries,  and  the  present  but  repeats  the  past  in  the  various  phases  of  immigration. 
The  early  colonists  and  colonies  in  America,  the  periodical  and  frequent  later  immigra- 
tion to  new  States  and  Territories,  and  from  old  to  new  localities,  all  have  had  experi- 
ences, good,  bad  and  indifferent;  yet  we  find,  after  a  brief  period,  that  the  new  coun- 
tries are  filled  up  with  a  prosperous  and  contented  population.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  the  varied  causes  of  this  universal  experience;  although  the  local  historian  may 
dwell  upon  thein,  the  new -generations  of  the  present  look  forward  and  not  back.  The 
characteristics  of  Florida,  general  and  special,  we  have  truthfully  noted,  other  things 
being  equal.    The  climate,  soil,  health,  cheapness  of  lands,  staple  and  special  produc- 
tions, easy  access  and  egress  by  land  and  water,  form  of  government,  low  taxes,  a  small 
State  debt, — all  present  sujierior  advantages,  especially  for  the  poor,  or  those  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  for  securing  a  good  home.    At  the  outset,  however,  the  immigrant 
asks.  How  shall  I  at  once  procure  a  support  for  myself  and  family?    Xow,  premising 
that  the  new-comer  means  to  work — intends  to  stay — he  can  go/to  work  at  once  and 
raise  food  from  the  soil.    New  pine  lands,  broken  up  with  the  grass  turned  in,  will 
grow  good  crops  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas,  with  but  slight  cultivation.  Tliese 
crops  in,  fields  inclosed,  the  grass  covered,  soon  becomes  rotted,  and  the  soil  easily 
worked.    Corn,  cane,  cotton  may  now  be  planted,  as  also  vegetables,  in  the  same 
field  and  with  the  crops:  orange,  lemon  and  other  fruit  treesj  may  be  planted,  where 
they  are  to  remain  at  regular  distances  apart,  both  ways.    The  vineyard  ma}'  also  be 
put  out,  as  well  as  smaller  fruit,  about  the  ]iremises.    The  p'ea-vines,  witli  jveas,  will 
afford  forage  for  stock  ;  pe*is  and  potft-toes  for  food.    Succeeding  the  peas  and  potatoes, 
turnips  ind  onions,  beets,  e^ibbage  and  similar  semi-hardy  vegetables  may  be  grown 
from  the  late  summer  to  the  next  late  spring  months,  nearly  the  year  round.  The 
immigrant-  can  easily  gather  about  him  hogs,  which  will  range  for  their  own  living, 
potatoes  being  fed  to  them  in  the  fall.  Poultry  a^re  no  care  for  feed  or  support ;  game  and 
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f^ewi  -  Tropical  Florida: 

i    i.i,.nfitV  ilicm-clves  will)  our  present  ])()pu- 
...Ivcs  an,,  .heir  fun,ili.-.       "■->V''';'"'\f'l'  .,,10,       h,ws  uf.l.c 

S„„c  „»w  fully  ;.n,an>n..e  to  tl„;„..       <•  I  •  •  |,„|,„la,„,n.  VVV  will 

pve  i,„mign.,.t.  a  h.ar.y  ^^doo,  o   •>"';  ;^  ,o.,„o|,oli,a„  ;       wa.U  ii.u.usnm.s 

Ui„.ln.a  ,ac..s,  that  w,.  .nay  be  '[''""^;^"'^^:j;'21;to.Uo,..ohcconu.  Wed,, 
U„-h-.lc.ee,><la,.is;  ^vc -ivc  '  '  „<,t  vva,it  h„„.igianls  fo,-  suho,-. 

„„twi<h  lo  I,,'  n,isiuKl,>--l'><"l  ,.n  Hn»  I        .  ,  ,  bccmic  ll,e  ouncis 

ai„aie  p,«iii,„...  la...     'I-  y  ;;;^';  ;,;^„„  ci.i.,  ..^,  ...m  l...ve  wm, 

„ftl„.ir  homes  i.i  fee  M.npl'' l""-'^''-  ...  •„,       ,iie  obliL'alions  imposcl  upon 

...p,al  por,.i,  al  p.ivil..ses  au,l  ,c.spo„s,l..l.Uc,  , u  a 
eiiiz' «,..l,-,- licp.il.li-'a..  -ov,a  n„u.nl:  we  want  persons  sK.ll, 


A  View  (in  tiik  Indian  Kivkh. 


,  Vo  van.  o.nociam-  pe'  .ons  skilU'd  in  paidenin.!:  and  lr.„.,  rro«.n?.  ,..  tic 
,.,|,i,„i„„  of  tobacco.  s,„ar,  etc.-  we  wan.  -^^^^^^;^^^^':;Z:Ju-r  ..A  naval 

..«,„.  „pon  „„.in..ss  for  ,b,.n.s,.|v,s,  to  „„y  our  ,  ''^  ^V^;  'fo,,,,,,  son,,, 

ing  (lualitics,  your  rewiird  is  >;iirc.  - 
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TIIK  NEW-COMER. 

Of  llip  ])t'()i>lc  who  seek  new  lioines,  tliere  are  nuiny  kinil.<.  A  larise  number  arc  of 
a  restless  nainre,  who  seem  to  roam  in  seareli  of  some  El  J)ora(lo;  to  siu-li,  adx  ice  or 
information  is  of  little  henelit.  The  true  American  "  to  the  manor  ])orn."  ulien  he 
m,.ke^ii])  his  mind  to  seek  a  new  home,  never  looks  back,  hut  aee<'])ts  new  and  altered 
conditionis,  if  not  elieerlully  al  lea>t  pluekily.  and,  sctoiicr  or  later,  wins.  'Die  new  srt- 
llcrin  Florida  will  haw  xotiKhitnt  midiy  things,  rind  learn  l)y  expei'ienec  new  wav<.  If 
he  i>  wii*c,  he  will  make  luikite  ^^lo\vly,"  ohisem'.  a«|-vi«^  willi  older  citizen-— iliose  of  a 
lew  years'  residence.  Wy  he  will  avoid  many  natui-al  nii.-ilakes  in  (dioice  of  laiuN. 
location.  .>i_\]c  of  roidence,  enjps,  and  euliivation.  AN'liile  the  genC'rous  soil  vields 
hoimlifully,  yei  man  here  is  not  e.\emi)t  from  labor,  thont:li  it  is  less  cxactiiii:-  than  in 
colder  (dimate>.  If  the  immigrant  comes  lo  .-lay,  and  (In.s  >;t<iii^  iu  a  few  slioit  years 
hi.-."  revvaixl  will  come.  One  word  to  some  ])eople  who  have  an  idea  of^'omiiiL;-  to 
Floi-ida:  Consumptives,  or  other  invalids,  w  ho  have  lingered  on  until  the  ]a>t  slaiie  of 
(lix-asc  is  n-aidietl ;  young  jx-ople  of  ])oth  .-exes  who  have  been  l)ronght  n]>  witli  noth- 
ing to  do;  professional  men  wdio  exix-ci  lo  live  liy  law.  pliy-ic,  or  iir(>acliin--.  ami  not 

by  cultivaling  the  soil ;  emljry(j  politicians  who  hope  to  shim,'  as  statesmen  here;  to 

all  >ueli  we  say.  Slay  where  you  are;  m'c  already  have  a  surfeit  of  these  elas-es. 

WHAT  THE  LMMKiRAXT  MAY  DO. 

In  previous  jiages  we  briefly  made  some  remarks  as  to  new-comers.  "We  believe 
that  a  plain  relation  of  what  may  be  reasonably  assured  to  the  i)oor  as  well  as  i-i(di 
immigrant  will  ])('  receiv(>d  as  useful  information.  Florida  is  no  excei)tion  to  other 
countries,  and  the  ]M-esent  but  re|)eats  the  jiast  in  the  various  ]-)ha>es  of  iinmigrai ioii. 
The  early  colonists  and  colonies-in  America,  the  jieriodical  an(if^fre(juenl  later  immiiri'a- 
tion  to  new  Slates  and  Territories,  and  fi'om  old  to  new  localities,  all  have  had  ex]ieri- 
ences,  good,  bad  and  indiU'erent  :  yet  we  find,  after  a  brief  ])eriod,  that  the  new  coun- 
tries are  filled  up  with  a  pr(isi)erous  and  contented  po]nilalion.  It  is  not  neces>ary  lo 
review  the  \-aried  causes  of  this  imiversal  experience;  althouudi  the  local  historian  may 
dw(dl  iii)on  them,  the  now  u-enerations  of  the  jiresent  look  I'orward  and  not  bacdc.  The 
characteristics  of  Floi'ida,  general  and  sjjecial,  we  have  truthfully  noted,  other  things 
being  e(pial.  Tiie  (dimate,  soil,  health,  elier.pness  of  lands,  staple  and  special  ])ro(liic- 
tions,  easy  tic(>ess  and  en'ress  by  land  and  water,  form  of  government,  low  taxes,  a  small 
State  debt, — all  B«ferior  advantages,  es|)eciall\-  for  the  j^oor.  or  tlio.-e  in  mod- 

ei-ate  circumstances,  for  securing  a  good  home.  At  the  outset,  however,  the  immigrant 
asks.  How  shall  I  at  <Mice  ]>rocure  a  su])i>ori  for  myself  and  family?  Now,  pi-emi>iiig 
that  the  new-comer  means  to  work — intends  to  stay — he  can  go  to  work  at  once  and 
raise  food  fi-om  th<'  soil.  Xew  pine  lands,  broken  up  with  the  grass  turned  in.  will 
'svow  good  erojis  of  sweet  ]")0tatoes  and  cow  jK-as,  with  but  slight  euliivation.  Tliesc 
crops  in,  li(dds  iiudosed,  the  grass  co\'ered,  soon  becomes  rotted,  and  the  soil  easily 
worked.  Corn,  cane,  cotton  may  now  be  jilanted,  as  also  vegetables,  iu  the  same 
ti(d(l  and  with  the  crops:  orange,  lemon  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  ])lanted.  wdiere 
they  are  to  remain  at  regular  distances  a])art.  l)o1li  ways.  The  vineyard  may  also  be 
put  out,  as  w(dl  as  smaller  fruit,  al)out  the  premises.  Tlie  pea-vines,  with  peas,  will 
allbrd  forage  for  sto(dv ;  i)eas  and  potatoes  for  food.  Succeeding  the  jieas  and  ])otatoes, 
turnips  and  onions,  beets,  cabl^age  and  similar  semi-hardy  vegelables  may  be  giown 
iVom  the  late  summer  lo  the  next  late  spring  months,  nearh"  the  }'ear  i-ound.  The 
immigrant  can  easily  gather  about  liim  hogs,  wdiich  w  ill  ranire  for  their  own  living-, 
l)0tatoes  being  fed  to  them  in  the  fall.   Poultry  are  no  care  f.ir  feed  or  siipi)ort ;  game  and 
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fish  are  to  be  had  for  the  seeking.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  food  question  is  easily  solved. 
Year  by  year  his  crops  are  increasing,  comforts  added  to;  he  has  within  himself  the  ac- 
cessories of  a  comfortable  home.  In  the  meantime  his  grove  of  oranges,  lemons,  his 
vines,  are  growing  apace;  in  a  few  short  years  he  scents  in  the  early  spring  the  sweet 
odor  of  the  orange  bloom,  sees  the  green  fruit  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  as  autumn 
months  come  on,  gladdens  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  golden  fruit  which  now  will 
yield  him  a  substantial  return— waited  for  and  won.  It  has  taken  less  than  half  a  score 
of  years  for  the  piney-woods  pioneer  to  make  a  new  home  which  yield.*;  '^im  aanple 
support  and  sure  increasing  income  for  the  future. 


WHAT  THE  RICH  IMMIGRANT  CAN  DO. 


To  the. man  of  capital,  Florida  offers  n  large  variety  of  specialties  to  employ  it 
iurely  and  protit»bly,  whether  as  ^n  investment  looking  to  the  future  for  increase,  or 
\mmm%m0)imKm^       Q^'ck  returns.    There  m'Q  millions  of  acres  of  United  States, 

State  and  Railroad  lands, 
Spanish  grants  of  large 
areas;   and    private  im- 
proved  and  unimi)roved 
lands,  which  can  now  be 
bought  cheaply.  These^ 
comprise    timber  lands, 
which  are  increasing  in 
growth  and  value  every 
3X'ar,  also  improved  lands 
already  cleared,  and  ready 
to  cultivate,  now  unoccu- 
jiied  by  reason  of  death  of 
owners,  or  want  of  means 
to  hire  labor  and  purchase 
stock.  A  few  thousand  dol- 
lars judiciously  invested 
in  lands  would  be  sure  to 
pay  a  profit.  Manufacto- 
ries of  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed,oil  mills,  starch  facto- 
ries, rice  mills,  tanneries, 
saw-mills,  furniture  shops, 
etc., etc.,  oflcrgood  oppor- 
tunities for  present  profit. 
There  are  many  good  openings  for  mercantile  business,  purchasing  the  stai)les  of 
the  country,  such  as^cotton,  sugar,  syrup,  naval  stores.    Fruit  raising  on  a  large  scale 
can  be  done  with  assured  profit;  with  means,  one  can  have  hundreds  of  acres  in  trees, 
and  millions  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  sell  or  ship.    The  shrewd  real  estate  dealer  can 
buy  and  sell,  at  a  profit;  the  money-lender  loan  at  high  interest,  wlt-h  ample  security. 
All  this  has  been  done,  is  done,  and  doing  now.    If  the  capitalist  would  desire  to  farm 
on  a  larire  scale,  no  better  fiold  than  here.    There  are  hundreds  of  Isrge  plantations  in 
middle  Florida,  lying  contiguous,  which  can  be  bought  low,  snd  a  fnrm  of  100  to  10,000 
acres  can  be  made,  and  planted  in  cotton,  c«ne,  corn,  rice,  tobsicco,  and  other  crops. 
Labor  is  plenty  and  cheap,  crops  sure  *nd  good,  always  in  d^mi^nd,  a-nd  Mr  prices  rule. 
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HOW  TO   MAKE  AN   ORANGE  GJROYE. 

The  judicious  selection  of  Ifce  Imid  is  the  first  and  most  important  point,  for  on  this, 
success  in  a  great  measure  depends.  Choose  higli,  dry  hammock,  or  high  rolling  pine 
land  that  has  natural  drainage,  and  a  yellowish  subsoil.  Avoid  low,  flat  palmetto,  or 
gallberry  lands;  most  of  these  are  underlaid  with  hard  pan,  or  sandstone  mixed  with 
oxide  of  iron;  repeated  trials  and  repeated  failures  show  this  without  exception.  The 
most  favorable  locations  are  on  southeast  side  of  wide  sheets  of  water,  or  high  lands, 
which  arc  more  generally  free  from  frost.  The  land  selected,  clear  thoroughly  of  all 
trees,  etc.,  break  up  well,  and  substantially  fence;  sow  with  cow  peas,  M'hich  turn  under 
when  in  bloom — it  improves  and  sweetens  the  soil;  this  may  be  done  before  or  after 
planting  trees.  Dig  holes  30  feet  apart,  18  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  clean 
out  all  roots,  fill  up  with  top  soil,  which  will  retain  the  moisture,  procure  trees  from 
three  to  five  years  old,  take  them  up  cm-efully,  with  all  of  the  roots  possible,  pack  up 
w;ith  wet  moss  »s  soon  as  dug,  put  in  shade  and  out  of  the  wind,  taken  to  the  proposed 
grove  carefully,  remove  soil  from  holes  dug  sufticieut  for  the  tree,  with  roots  carefully 
spread,  trunk  standing  in  same  position  as  originally  grown.  Let  the  tree,  when  set  out, 
be  fully  an  inch  above  natural  level  of  laud;  fill  under,  in  and  about  the  roots,  com- 
pactly— it  is^est  done  by  the  hand,  filled  to  surface  and  gently  tramped  down;  fill  on 
some  t\vo  or  tuNq^  inches  of  earth,  which  wiH-prevent  dr3nng;  the  rainy  season  com- 
mencing, remove  the  soil  about  the  tree  to  the  level  about  it.  Cultivation  sliould  be 
frequent  and  shallow,  and  trash  not  allowed  to  accumulate  near  trunk ;  light  plowing 
and  raking  near  the  trees  is  best  and  safest.  Following  these  general  directions,  no  one 
sliould  fail.  The  cost  of  a  five-acre  grove,  at,  say,  five  years  from  planting,  at  a  liberal 
■estimate  where  high  pine  land  is  chosen,  will  be  about  as  follows.  If  hammock  land 
is  taken,  the  cost  of  clearing  will  be  more.    The  grove  will  have  begun  to  yield  at  the 


end  of  the  period  named.  ^ 

'  COST  OF  GKOVE. 

Five  acres  of  good  land,  centrally  located,   $100. 00 

Cutting  timber,  clearing,   7^.00 

Fencing  and  breaking  uj),  7o. 00 

Three  hundred  trees,  and  setting  out,       -       -   200.00 

3Ianures,  labor,  cultivating,  taxes,  inte.iJ^4r  etC".,  for  five  years,                -  -  500.00 


Total,  -       -  1950.00 


Such  a  grove  would  readily  sell  now  in  Florida  for  $1,000  per  acre.  From  and 
after  five  years  the  annual  growth  of  trees  and  increase  of  fruit  is  constant  for  at  least 
ten  years,  and  the  grove  will  hold  its  vigor  and  fruit-producing  qualities  for  a  century 
or  more.  The  orange  is  a  hardy  tree,  will  stand  great  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  rain, 
and  drouths;  it  will  show  the  effects  of  a  single  season's  neglect,  a-nd  quickly  show  a 
single  season  of  care  and  attention. 

TIMBER  AND  LUMBER. 

Of  the  Sta-tes,  Florida  has  the  largest  area  of  original  growth  of  timber.  Excluding 
land  in  cultivation,  the  area  covered  by  lakes,  rivers,  savannas,  etc.,  there  are  probably 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirty  million  acres  of  laud  covered  with  timber,  and  of  this  the 
yellow  pine  is  fully  three-quarters.  The  level  lands,  rolling  lands,  are  mostly  covered 
with  the  yellow  and  pitch  pine,  which  attains  a  great  size  in  girth  and  length.  The 
lower  lands  near  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  abound  in  valuable  timber,  of  which  live  oak, 
otlier  species  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  birch,  cedar,  magnolia,  sweet  bay,  gum,  cypress, 
constitute  a  great  proportion.   The  red  cedar  is  particularly  adapted  for  lead  pencils. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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lisli  arc  lo \w  hud  tor  \\\v  seekin.ir.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlu'  tood  (|ueslioii  is  easily  solvwl. 
Year  1)V  year  his  crops  are  iiiarcasmg.  comlorts  added  to;  lie  has  wilhiii  himseir  the  ar- 
cessories  <)f  a  coinroriable  home.  In  the  nieaiitiinc  his  p-ove  of  oranges,  lemons,  liis 
vine.-,  are  .L,n-owing  ai)are;  in  a  few  short  years  he  scenis  in  the  early  spriii.ir  the  sweet 
o.lor  of  theoranire  bloom,  sees  the  .irreen  fruit  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  as  a'.itumn 
months  come  on,  gladdens  his  eyes  with  tin-  sight  of  the  golden  fruit  whicdi  now  will 
yield  him  a  substantial  return— waited  for  and  won.  It  has  taken  less  than  half  a  score 
i)f  years  lor  tlie  piney-woods  i)ioneer  to  make  a  new  home  which  yields  '-mu  ample 
sui)porl  and  sure  increasing  income  for  the  future. 


WHAT  TITK  RICH  LMMKrRAXT  CAN  I):). 


To  tho  man  of  capital,  Florida  ollVrs  a  large  variety  of  sp 'cialtics  lo  employ  ii 
surely  and  ])rolitably,  whether  as  an  investment  looking  to  the  future  for  increase,  or 
l)reM'Ut  em])loyment  and  (piick  returns.    There  are  millions  of  acres  of  United  States, 

State  and  Ilailroad  lands, 
S])anish  grants  of  large 
areas,    and    jiriv.-ite  im- 
jiroved    and  iinim|)i-oved 
lands,  which  can  now  be 
bought    chea|dy.  The-e 
com]>i-ise    timbei"  laud>. 
which  are  increasing  in 
growth  and  value  every 
year,  aKo  imiu'oved  laiuK 
already  cleai-ed,  and  ready 
to  cultivate,  now  unoceu- 
|)ied  by  reason  of  death  of 
ownei's.  oi"  w  ant  of  ineaMs 
to  hire  laboi"  and  i)urchase 
stock.  A  few  thou.--and  dol- 
lars judiciou>ly  inve-ted 
in  land-  would  be  sure  to 
jtav  a  i>rolll.  .Manufacto- 
ries of  cotton  and  eoitoi;- 
secd,oil  mill>,  stare  h  facto- 
ries, I'icc  mills,  tanneries, 
^iw-inill.--.  furniture  shops, 
etc., etc.,  olV(  r  good  opi>or- 
tunities  for  present  ]irotit. 
There  are  nianv  i^ood  openings  for  mercanlile  business.  purclia>ini:  the  stai)les  of 
the  counlrv,  such  as"  cotton,  sugar,  syrup,  naval  stores.    Fruit  rai.-inj  on  a  larL^e  .M-ale 
ran  be  done  with  as.MU-cd  profit;  with  mean^.  one  can  have  hundreds  of  aere>  in  tree>, 
:,nd  millions  of  orang<-s  and  lemons  \o  sell  or  slii]).    The  shrewd  real  estate  dealer  can 
buy  a::d  ^(11,  at  a  i>roHt ;  the  money-lender  loan  at  hii:h  interest,  with  ample  .security. 
Ali  this  has  been  done,  is  done,  and  doing  now.    If  the  caidlalisl  would  desire  to  farm 
on  a  lar-e  scale,  no  better  Ih-ld  than  here.    There  arc  hundreds  of  large  i)lantations  in 
middle  Florida.  Ivinir  contiguous,  which  can  be  bought  low.  and  a  farm  of  100  to  10,00(1 
acres  can  be  madi-,  and  j>lanted  in  cotton,  cane,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 
Labor  is  i)lenlv  and  cheap,  crops  sure  and  gcxxl,  always  in  demand,  and  fair  prices  rule. 
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Its  Climate,  f^oil  and  l^roductiovs.  ■ 

IJUW  T(J   .MAKE  AX   ORANGE  GROVE. 

The  judicious  gjclcction  of  the  land  is  tlie  lirst  and  mo'^  imjjortant  jioinl,  for  on  this, 
.•,uc<a'ss  in  a  great  measure  depentls.  Choose  high,  diw  hamuKf-k,  or  high  rolling  pine 
land  that  has  natui'al  drainage,  and  a  yellowis;li  sub-oil.  .-Irttt^/ low,  tlat  palmetto,  or 
<i:a  11  berry  lands ;  most  of  these  are  underlaid  Avitli  hard  pan,  ^r  sandstone  milted  with 
().\ide  of  iron;  repeated  t rials  and  rcjuvited  failui-(\s  sh()w  this  with()ut  #X€4i'pti<)n.  Tlw 
most  favorable  locations  are  on  southeast  side  of  wide  sheets  of  water,  oi-  high  lands, 
which  arc  m(ji-e  generally  fi-ee  fi'om  fi'ost.  The  land  selected,  clear  thoroughly  of  all 
trees,  etc.,  break  up  well,  and  substantially  fence ;  sow  with  cow  ]ieas,  which  turn  under 
when  in  ])loom — it  imj)roves  and  sweetens  the  soil:  this  may  be  done  betbre  or  after 
|)lantiug  trees.  Dig  holes  :J0  feet  apart,  18  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  clean 
out  all  roots,  fill  U])  with  toj)  soil,  which  will  retain  the  moistui'e,  i")rocure  ti-ees  fi-oin 
three  to  five  yeai's  old,  take  them  up  carefully,  with  all  of  the  roots  j-xxssible,  i)ack  up 
with  wet  moss  as  soon  as  dug.  put  in  shade  and  out  of  the  wind,  taken  to  the  jiroposed 
iri'ove  carefully,  remove  soil  from  holes  dug  sullicient  for  the  tree,  with  roofs  carefully 
-|)i-ead.  trunk  standing  in  same  posit  ion  as  oi-iginally  gi'own.  Uet  the  tree,  when  set  out, 
be  fully  an  inch  above  natural  level  of  land;  fill  under,  in  and  about  the  roots,  com- 
pactly— it  is  best  done  by  the  hand,  tilled  to  .-ui'face  and  gently  lram])ed  down;  lill  on 
-■juu' two  or  three  inches  of  eaiMh,  which  will  jji'event  di'ving;  tlie  I'ainy  season  com- 
mencing, i-emo\'e  the  soil  about  the  ti-ee  to  the  level  about  it.  ("ullivation  should  be 
IV('(pient  and  shallow,  and  tra-h  not  all(»wed  to  accumulate  ncai- ti'mdc ;  light  ]dowing 
and  rakiu'j:  near  the  trees  is  i)est  and  safest.  I'"'ollowing  t  hese  genei'al  direct  ions,  no  one 
-hould  fail.  The  co<t  of  a  five-aci'i'  grove,  at.  say,  tivc  yeai's  from  planting,  at  a  liberal 
e-timate  whei'e  high  i)ine  land  is  chosen,  will  be  about  as  follows.  If  hammock  land 
i-  taken,  the  cost  of  eleariuL;-  will  be  m(n'e.  The  grove  will  have  begun  to  yield  at  the 
(  lid  of  the  jx'i'iod  named. 

COSf  OF  CIJOVK. 

Five  acres  of  good  land,  centrally  located,  -  .       .       .  .  .$l(]n.00 

Cuffing  t  i  ( •  l«f  r  i  n  g,    -  -  -  7 .'».(«) 

Fencing  and  breaking  up.     -       -       -  ...        7."). 00 

Thi"ee  hundred  free-,  ami  setting  out.  -  200.(10 

Manitr«!««,  labor,  cultivating,  taxes,  intei-est,  etc.,  Ibi-  five  \-ear.-.  -  500.00 


iofal,    •       -  -       -  s!).)().Of) 

Such  a  grove  would  readily  -ell  now  in  Fioi-ida  lor  $1,000  per  aci'c.  Fioiu  and 
after  five  yeai s  the  annual  growth  of  trees  and  inci'case  of  fruit  is  constant  for  at  least 
ten  years,  and  the  grove  will  hold  its  vigor  and  fruit-producing  (jualities  for  a  cenfuiy 
OI'  more.  The  orange  is  a  hardy  tree,  w  ill  stand  great  e.xtremes  of  heal,  cold,  rain, 
and  drouths;  it  will  show  the  eflVcfs  ol'  a  single  season's  neglecl,  and  (piickly  >how  a 
single  season  of  care  and  attention. 

'IM.MI5ER  AND  LTMRER. 

Of  the  States,  Florida  has  the  larij:est  area  of  oriirinal  growth  of  timber.  l->.\'cluding 
land  in  c\ihivation,  the  area  covered  by  lakes,  I'ivcrs,  savannas,  etc.,  there  are  probably 
nearly,  if  not  (}uit(\  thirty  million  acres  of  land  covered  with  timber,  and  of  this  the 
yellow  j^inc  is  fully  three-quarters.  The  level  lands,  rolling  lands,  are  mostly  covered 
with  the  yellow  and  j)itch  pine,  which  attains  a  great  size  in  girth  and  length.  The 
lower  lands  near  rivers,  lakes,  swami^^^,  abound  in  valuabhj  timber,  of  which  live  oak, 
otl'.er  Sjiecies  of  oak,  hickoiy,  ash,  birch,  cedar,  magnolia,  sweet  ba}",  gum.  cypress, 
constitute  a  great  proportion.    The  red  cedar  is  particularly  ada])ted  for  lead  pencils. 


Semi  -  Tropical  Florida  : 


and  largely  exported  to  Europe  for  the  best  manufactures,  as  also  North  fcid  East.  The 
mnguoHa  and  bay  are  fine  woods  for  ornamental  ^tmiture',  the  cypPWt  ftlii»ble  for 
shingles,  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  kisid^  finish,  tte.  The  yellow  and  pilch  T^ine 

has  1  world^4kle  reputation  m  feeing  the  best  for  anj««4«ll  uses  where  strength, 
elasticity  and  durability  are  desired,  and  is  now  bein^  largely  used  in  ornanienlal  and 
exlJensi^tJ  Mructiff^s.  Ft«^fee«l^  m  its  natural  grain  for  inside  work,  floors,  frames, 
l)illars,  arches*  r(^,  it  pmmm»  Uiat  subs*«nti»l  as  well  as  rich  finish  not  attiwa^^JS^ 


HaIhhocks  or  West  Flokiua. 


Other  material.  While  there  are  many  mills  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sides,  and  a  fc^ 
on  the  railroad,  ^Thich  manufacture  pine  lumber,  as  yet  the  consumption  is  small,  and 
future  supply  is  assured  for  years.  Recently  some  ced^f  mills  toare  l)e<3n  built  which 
prepare  the  wood  of  size  for  pencils.  Most  of  the  cedar,  however,  is  shipped  in  tlie  log,, 
roughly  hewed.  Some  o#ik  a-nd  hickory  is  shipped  in  rough,  hewed  sticks,  but  as  yet 
not  much  u§e  is  made  of  the  hard  woods.  Our  people  ai'c  yet  buying  wagons,  pgricul- 
taral  im^lwimte,  »lsO"*i»i  lM»dles  and  wood«n.ware,  from  tlie  North. 


Its  CLmmie^  Soil  and  Productions. 
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HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES. 


JN  important  item  to  the  immigrant, — at  least  for 
l^^fj^^  the  first  year,  if  he  settles  and  improves  a  new^ 
•..  place, — is  the  cost  to  support  his  household. 
We  i*(o#'no  shorter  way  to  answer  this 
question  than  by  saying  that  freight  by 
^Ksels  from  all  the  Northern  ports  is  low 
to  all  Florida  ports,  especially  to  Fernau- 
dina,  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Peusacola.  For 
"^''instance,  barrels  from  20  to  35  cts. ;  tierces,  35  to  40  cts.; 
bacon,  15  to  20  cts.  per  hundred  weight ;  boxed  goods,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  cubic  foot.  By  steamer  or  rail,  about  one-third  more.  Special  rates,  however, 
can  always  be  made  by  rail  for  cars,  at  lower  rates.  From  Jacksonville  by  river,  freiglils 
are  low,  and  by  rail  special  reduced  rates  are  made  to  immigrants  in  freights  and  fares. 
Now,  adding  freights  to  cost  of  goods  from  where  brought,  and  the  cost  here  is  found. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  bring  down  all  furniture  or 
household  articles  from  the  old  home.  The  parlor  furniture,  bedding,  carpets,  linen, 
table-ware,  swid  articles  that  may  be  readily  and  safely  packed,  and  not  too  bulky,  one 
would  do  well  to  bring.  Provisions,  common  furniture,  tools,  or  even  parlor  furniture, 
can  be  purclmsed  here  nearly  if  not  quite  as  cheap  as  at  the  North,  as  wholesale  and 
retail  stores  of  every  kind,  with  large  stocks,  are  established  here.  We  give  the  prices 
of  some  articles  now  prevailing: 

Flour,  |4  to  $8  per  bbl.  ;  bacon,  #5  to  #0  per  100;  sugar,  7c.  to  12c.  pd-  lb.;  butter, 
20c.  to  80c.  per  lb.;  cofiee,  15c.  to  25c.  per  lb.  ;  and  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.,  full  as 
cheap  as  at  the  North. 

Household  servantsXcolored)  are  obtainable  easily  from  |^  to  |8  per  month,  farm 
IwJjorers  from  $8  to  |;10  amfnttions  (rations  now  cost  per  month  about  |10);  wood  need 
cost  nothing,  except  the  cutting  and  hauling,  and  not  much  required  except  for  cook- 
ing. ]jy  tlie  day,  wages  are  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day;  common  mechanics,  $1  to 
11.25,  wlio  answer  very  well  on  rough  work,  if  "bossed."  ANHiile  some  articles  are 
necessarily  dearer  here  to  "  housekeep,"  yet  with  the  saving  and  cost  of  fuel,  the  lighter 
clothing  needed,  the  cheapness  of  home-raised  food,  vegetables  the  year  round,  poultry, 
eggs,  game,  fish,  and  other  things  which  help  the  outer  and  inner  man,  a  nandy 
man  with  a  cheerful  helpmate  can  live  quite  as  cheap  in  Florida  as  anywhere. 

With  household  matters,  we  add  that  horses  and  mules  (mules  are  every  way  best) 
range  from  .$50  to  $150;  carts,  $25  to  $;30;  harness,  $5  to  $10;  plow  usuai'iy  u.sed 
here,  $3  to  $G;  all  of  which,  witii  other  agricultural  implements,  can  be  purchased  here 
as  cheap  as  any  where,  freight  added. 


COST  OF  CLEARING  LAND.  ^ 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  depends  on  whether  sparsely  timbered  or  of  thick  growth; 
whether  pine,  hammock  or  swamp  land,  and  also  whether  the  land  is  to  be  planted  in 
orange  groves  or  usual  crops.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  simply  girdle  the  trees 
and  remove  the  fallen  timber.  This  was  done  quickly  and  cheapl}-,  and  crops  put  in 
the  same  season.  Gradually,  year  by  year,  the  deadened  trees  would  rot,  and  fall,  and 
had  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  Such  clearing,  if  it  can  be  called  clearing,  costs 
from  tlu'ce  to  five  dollars  per  acre;  but  it  is  a  shiftless  and  careless  way,  and  most  un. 


INTENTIONAL  SECi3ND  EXPOSURE 
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and  largf'ly  oxi)ortr.I  to  Va\vq\>(i  fvor  the  bcM  nKinufiictiircs,  as  Norlh  eml  East  The 
mairiiona  and  bav  are  line  woods  tor  ornamental  furniture;  the  eyi)rebs  valuable  for 
>hind.-S  <loor>,  blinds  and  inside  finish,  railroad  ties.  The  yello  .v  and  jiitch  pine 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  bein-  the  best  for  any  and  all  uses  where  strength, 
elaviicity  and  dural)ility  are  desired,  and  is  now  being  largdy  used  in  orii*iinental  an<l 
expensive  struetures;.  Finished  up  in  its  naluntl  grain  for  inside  work,  lioors,  frames, 
].illars,  arehes,  roofs,  it  presents  that  >ubstautv.gi. as  well  as  rieh  iinish  not  attained  with. 


IlA.MMOeK>  OF  WksT  Fi.okida. 


other  material.  While  there  arc  many  mills  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sides,  and  a  few 
on  the  railroad,  which  manufacture  pine  lumber,  asyolt!*c  consumi)tion  is  small,  and^ 
future  supply  is  assured  for  years.  Eccenlly  some  cedarmills  liave  been  built  which 
prepare  the  wood  of  size  for  ])eneils.  Most  of  the  cedar,  however,  is  phii)ped  in  the  loir, 
rou«rhly  hewed.  Some  oak  and  hickory  is  shipped  in  rough,  hewed  sticks,  but  as  yet 
nol^nucii  use  is  made  of  the  hard  woods.  Our  i)eoi)le  are  yet  buying  Avagons,  agricul- 
tural  implements,  also  tool  handles  and  wooden-ware,  from  the  North. 


Its  Climate^  Soil  and  Productions. 
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important  item  to  the  immigrant, — at  lea^t  lor 
the  first  year,  if  he  settles  and  imjjroves  a  new 


.")  cts.  per  cubic  foot. 


Plfce. — is  the  cost  to  support  his  household. 
We  know  no  shorter  way  to  answer  this 
(|Uestion  than  by  .'^aying  that  freight  by 
.V.„ vessels  from  all  the  Northern  ports  is  low 
to  nil  Florida  jwirls,  especially  to  Fernan- 
dina.  Jack.'^onville,  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola.  For 
ancc,  barrels  from  20  to  'Jo  cts.;  tierces,  Oo  to  40  cN. ; 
bacon,  15  to  20  cts.  ]>er  hundred  Aveight ;  boxed  good-,  4  to 
By  steamer  or  rail,  about  one-third  more.  Speeial  l  ales.  howevei-. 
can  always  be  made  by  rail  lorcai's,at  lower  rates.  From  Jacksonville  by  rivci-.  IVeights 
are  low,  and  by  rail  special  reduced  rates  ai-c  made  to  immigrants  in  freights  and  fare:-. 
Now,  adding  IVeitihls  to  cost  of  goods  fnmi  where  brought,  and  the  cost  here  is  found. 
Generally  speakinL^  however,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  bring  down  all  furniture  or 
household  articdes  from  the  old  home.  The  parlor  I'uruitin-e,  bedding,  carjiets,  linen, 
table-ware,  and  ai-ticles  that  may  be  readily  and  safely  pacdced,  and  not  too  bulky,  one 
would  do  well  to  bring.  Provi>i()ns,  common  lurniture,  tools,  or  even  parlor  furniture, 
can  be  purchased  here  nearly  if  not  qtiite  as  chea]-)  a^  at  the  North,  as  Avholcsale  and 
ri'tail  stores  of  every  kind,  with  large  stocks,  are  established  hei-e.  We  give  the  ])riees 
of  some  arli(des  now  prevailing: 

Flour,  S4  to  per  bbl.  ;  bacon,  s,")  to  $0  per  100;  sugai-.  Tc.  to  Vlv.  per  lb.;  butter, 
20e.  to  oDe.  per  lb..;  cotlee,  Lie.  to  2.-)C.  per  lb.  ;  and  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.,  full  as 
cheap  as  at  the  North. 

Household  servants  (coloi-ed)  are  (#lit»lli'aW#  ^smW  I'nmi  f  5  to  $8  jier  month.  I'arm 
lab()rer>  tVoni  $8  to  flO  and  rations  (rations  now  cost  i)er  monlh  about  s!  0) ;  wood  need 
(^»>-t  n(>thillL^  ('M'cpt  th(' cuttip.g  and  haulinir,  an(l  not  nnudi  re(iuired  except  for  cook- 
ing. 15y  the  day,  waL^'S  are  fi'om  HO  to  7")  cuts  per  day;  common  mechanic-,  ><\  to 
."^l.'Jf),  who  .answer  vei'N'  well  on  rough  work,  if  "Ijossed."  While  some  aiMicles  are 
neces-ai-ilv  dearer  here  to  "  hou>(.'kecp,"  Vet  with  the  saving  :inil  co.-t  of  fuel,  the  iighler 
(dotliiug  needed,  the  (dieai)ne>>  of  home-r:iised  food,  veiretables  the  \-ear  round,  ixmltry, 
(.n-n-s;^  gauic,  li-li,  aud  other  things  which  help  the  outer  and  inner  man,  a  uandy 
man  with  a  (dieerful  h(dpmate  can  live  quite  as  tdieaj)  in  I'loi'id.a  as  anywlu  re. 

\Vith  household  matters,  we  add  that  hor>es  and  mules  (mules  are  every  way  best) 
r.au'je  from  sHO  to  $b")li;  carts,  s-:.")  to  harness,  s,")  to  JsIO:  i)low  usua-'iy  u-ed 

here.  $0  to  s^O;  all  of  which,  with  other  agricultural  imi)lements,  can  be  i)urcha.5e(t  here 
as  (dieap  as  any  where,  freight  added. 


COST  OF  CLEARIXCr  LAND. 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  depends  on  whether  sparselv  timbered  or  of  thick  growth; 
wiWi^r  ]")ine,  hammock  or  swamp  land,  and  also  whether  the  land  is  to  be  ])lanted  in 
oran^-e  groves  or  usiuil  croi)s.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  simph'  girdle  the  trees 
and  remove  the  fallen  timber.  This  was  done  quickly  and  cheai)]y,  and  crops  ])ut  in 
the  same  season.  Gradually,  year  by  year,  the  dead(MK-(l  trees  would  rot,  and  tall,  and 
had  t(;  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  Such  cle.arinL'',  il"  it  can  be  called  clearing,  co^ts 
froni  three  to  live  dollars  per  acre;  but  it  is  a  shiftless  and  careless  way,  and  most  tin. 
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siglitly,  and,  to  a  stranger,  tlie  tall,  dead,  lealless  trunks  and  branches  give  a  melan- 
choly outlook  to  the  locality,  showing  want  of  thrift  and  ])rogress  in  the  inhabitants. 
Necessity  in  many  c;i5cs  wis  ft©  mvm  of  such  primi^^  wmV,  but  often  it  must  be 
iii«filKid  to  indftJ4>nw.  f©  clmr  oi^itliRrf  pint  Idgli',  »iap*lftg  tlic  timber,  will  cost 
from  %WW%W"'pm  *ere;  hammock  lUnc^l^ll  cost  more— from  |lo  to  $80,  according 
to  densilf  di'  tliite.  i 

For  a  new  place,  the  Vif^ww  rail  fence  is  cheapest,  as  rails  are  on  the  spot,  »nd 
split  freely.  As  the  country  »8*yjes  up,  i»w-*nills  biftiawe  frequent,  bowds  |pi 
post*  MiJiy  Ue  substituted. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. 

The  new-comer,  anxious  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head  and  be  ready  to  go  to  work,  will 
liasten  to  build  him  a  house.    Now,  here  is  room  and  range  for  any  person  to  exercise 

his  taste,  talent,  extrava- 
gance, or  economy.  A  com- 
fortable log-house  for  a 
moderate-sized  family  can  be 
built,  say,  for  ^50;  a  good 
frame  building,  with  four  or 
live  rooms,  ^fill  cost  from 
|S50  to  t*00.  The  ordinary 
Northern  or  Western  farmer, 
if  not  a  regular  mechanic,  3'et 
is  handy  enough  with  ham- 
mer and  saw  to  build  the 
house;  with  the  help  of  a 
good  mechanic  (now  s2  ])er 
dayj,  he  ought  to  have  everv- 
thing  done  the  best.  The 
sills,  ])osts,  rafters  and  shin- 
gle€  Qm\  be  got  out  on  the  spot. 
Lumber  of  fair  quality  from 
|5  to  $12  \yQr  1,000  feet,  at 
mills.  Shelter  from  the  rain 
and  Sim,  is  the  main  require- 
ment. Cellars  are  superilu- 
ous  additions;  glazed  win- 
A  Kesiuence  in  an-  Oka.vge  GnovE.  dows  and  plastered  walls  not 

necessary,  though  desirable  where  one  can  afford  it;  wide  hall,  broad  vine-covered 
l^iazza,  building  set  well  up  from  the  ground,  should  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
Southern  home,  whether  the  log  cabin  of  the  piney-woods  immigrant  or  the  mansion 
of  the  owner  of  extensive  plantations  or  maguifieeiit  orange  groves;  and  as  for  external 
surroundings,  the  wild  flowering  shrubs,  the  magnificent  ma.gnolia,  the  towering  pine, 
.  the  m;*ssive  oak,  all  surround  cottage  and  hall  impartially,  their  foli#gc  tempering  the 
'iilfc's  rays  by  d«y  iiud  ])rotecting  from  dews  by  night. 

AYHEX  AND  WHAT   TO  PLANT. 

No  ])recise  instructions  would  be  strictly  applicable  for  all  parts  of  Florida ;  we  give 
briefly  what  may  generally  be  safely  adopted,  for  Florida  say,  at  and  north  of  latitude  29 
<legrees ;  south  of  29  degrees  a  year's  experience  and  information  will  safely  guide.  One 
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thing  is  favorable:  the  period  of  planting  any  special  crops  covers  weeks  and  months, 
so  that  failure  from  exceptional  circumstances  need  not  occur. 

In  January,  i)laut  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  all  hardy  or  semi- 
hardy  vegetables;  make  hot-beds  for  pushing  the  more  tender  plants,  sb^i  as  melons, 
tomatoes,  okra,  egg  plants,  etc.;  set  out  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

February— KcQ\)  planting  for  a  succession,  same  as  in  January:  in  addition,  plant 
vines  of  all  kinds,  shrubbery,  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  the  citrus  family, 
mm^-i  iWfcs,  corn  ;  bed  sweet  potatoes  for  draws  and  slips.  Oats  may  also  be  still  sown, 
us  tliey  !*rc  in  i)revious  months. 

March— Corn,  oats,  and  pla^nting  of  February  may  be  continued  ;  transplant  toma- 
toes, egg  plants,  melons,  bea>us,  a-nd  Tines  of  all  kinds;  mulberries  and  blackberries  are 
jiow  ripening. 

April— P]i\nt  as  in  March,  except  Irish  potatoes,  kohl  rabi,  turnips;  continue  to 
transplant  tomatoes,  okra,  egg  plants;  sow  millet,  corn,  cow  peas,  for  fodder;  plant 
the  butter  bean,  lady  peas;  dig  Irish  potatoes.  Onions,  beets,  and  usual  early  vegeta- 
bles should  be  plenty  for  table. 

JA;^— Plant  sweet  potatoes  for  draws  in  beds;  continue  planting  corn  for  table; 
snapbeans,  peas  and  cucumbers  ought  to  be  well  Ibrward  for  use;  continue  planting 
okra,  egg  plants,  pepper,  and  butter  beans. 

June— rhc  heavy  ]ilanting  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  i)eas  is  now  in  order;  Irish 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  a  great  variety  of  table  vegetables  are  now  ready,  as  also  i)lums, 
early  pe«ches,  and  grai)es. 

J ifly—S\v(iisi  potatoes  and  cow  peas  are  safe  to  plant,  the  rainy  season  being  favor- 
able; grapes,  peaches  and  figs  are  in  full  season.  Orange  trees  may  be  set  out  if  the 
season  is  wet. 

.-b/^w.si:— Finish  up  planting  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas;  sow  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
turnips  for  fall  iilanting;  i)lant  kohl  rabi  and  rutabagas;  transplant  "orange  trees  and 
bud;  last  of  month  ])lant  a  few  Irish  ])otatoes  and  beans. 

September— :So\y  is  the  time  to  commence  for  the  true  winter  garden,  the  -rarden 
which  is  commenced  in  the  North  in  Ai)ril  and  3Iay.  Plant  the  whole  range  of 
vegetables  cxcei)t  sweet  potatoes;  set  out  asi):iragus,  onion  sets  and  strawberry  i)lants. 

Or(ober—Ph\nl  same  as  last  month;  put  in  garden  peas;  set  out  cabbage  plants;  dig 
sweet  ])Otatoes;  sow  oats,  rye,  etc. 

jS'ovnnber—A.  good  month  for  garden  ;  continue  to  plant  and  transplant,  same  as 
for  October;  sow  oats,  barley  and  rye  for  winter  pasturage  or  crops;  dig  sweet  potatoes; 
house  or  bank  them  ;  make  sugar  and  .syrup. 

December— C\ci\r  up  generally;  fence,  ditch,  manure,  and  sow  and  plant  hardy  veire- 
tables;  ])lant,  set  out  orange  trees,  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery;  keep  a  shar])  look-out  for 
au  occasional  frost;  a  slight  protection  will  prevent  injury. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  aboTC  that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  but  what  fresh  and 
growing  vegetables  c«n  be  had  for  sale  and  domestic  use.  This  latter  is  a  lar^-e  item  in 
expense  of  living.  The  soil  is  so  easily  worked,  so  easily  cultivated,  that  most  of  garden 
work' can  be  lierformed  by  even  delicate  ladjes,  and  young  children  of  both  sexes.  In- 
deed, most  Florida  gardens  are  so  made;— no  frozen  clods  to  break  or  rocks  to  remove. 
A  garden  once  put  in  condition,  properly  managed,  will  produce  abundantly  and  con- 
stantly. The  rapid  growth  assures  large  and  tender  vegetables,  early  and  luscious 
fruit.  A  single  season  will  afford  strawberries  from  the  setting  out,  ripe  figs  from  two- 
year-old  cuttings,  grapes  the  second  year,  jieaches  the  second  and  third  years,  oranges 
from  the  bud  in  tliree  to  five  years.  At  a  little  cost,  a  little  care,  one  can  literally  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  enjoy  fresh-])lucked  fruit  the  whole  year. 
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siirlilly,  iind,  1<)  a  >trtnigcr,  llie  t:ill,  dead,  Icallcss  iruid^s  and  hranclu-s  uivc  a  inclan. 
cholv  outlook  1o  tlic  locality,  sliowiiiir  want  ol"  thrirt  and  proi^re^s  in  \\m  inliabiianis, 
N('C'e>>ity  in  many  cases  was  tlic  can>c  of  sucli  i)riniitivo  work,  nfftcn  \\  niii.>*l  be 
as^'i-ilied  to  indolmce.  To  clear  ordinary  ])ine  land,  roninvin<j  JJLie  t1%il)er,  will  cost 
from  f  r2  to  ^1.")  ])cr  acre;  hammock  lands  will  co.st  more — fioni  %13  to  §t50,  according 
to  d<Mi,Hity  and  size  of  timber. 

For  a  new  jdacc,  the  Virginia  rail  fence  is  clica])('St,  as  rails  are  on  the  spot,  and 
split  freely.  As  the  coimtry  settles  U]i,  and  saw-mills  becon»e  IVcciiient",  boaids  and 
])osts  may  be  stibstitntcd. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. 

'\  he  new-comer,  anxious  l(i  have  a  roof  over  his  head  and  be  read}' to  go  to  work,  "r\'ill 
hasten  to  build  him  a  house.    Now,  here  is  room  and  range  lor  any  pen-on  to  exercise 

his  ta^te,  talent,  extrava- 
gance, or  economy.  A  com- 
fortable log-hon>e  for  a 
moderate-sized  family  can  be 
built,  say,  for  a  good 

frame  building,  w  ith  lour  or 
live  rooms,  will  co-^t  from 
S2r)0  to  S400.  The  ordinary 
Xorthern  or  We.-- tern  I'iirmer, 
if  not  a  rcgnlai"  mechanic, yet 
is  handy  enoniih  witli  ham- 
mer and  saw  to  build  the 
liouse;  with  the  hel])  of  a 
good  mechanic  (now  S"2  ]ier 
dayj.  he  ought  to  ha\'e  every- 
thing done  the  be>t.  The 
^ills.  jMivi^.  ral'ters  and  shin- 
gles can  be  got  out  on  the  spot. 
I.nmbcr  of  lair  rpiality  IVoni 
15  to  $12  ])(  r  1.000  feet,  at 
mills.  Sheltei-  from  the  rain 
and  sun,  is  the  main  i-e(juii-e- 
ment.  Cellars  are  suiierllu- 
ous  ad<litions-,  glazed  -win- 
dows and  ]>la-tei'e(l  walls  not 
nece-sary,  ihouirli  desirable  where  one  can  allord  it;  wide  hall,  broad  vine-covered 
l)ia/za,  building  set  well  uj)  IVom  the  ground,  sho\dd  be  the  chief  characteri>t ics  of  a 
Southern  homo,  whether  the  log  cabin  of  the  ]-)in(!y-woods  immiirranl  or  the  mansion 
of  the  owner  of  extensive  ])lantations  or  maLrnilicent  orange  groves  ;  and  as  j'or  external 
surrounding"^,  the  wild  llowcring  shrubs,  the  nuignilicent  magnolia,  the  towering  ]>ine, 
the  massive  («k,  all  MirroiMMl  wlWaLM'  and  hall  im]):irtially,  their  foliage  tempering  the 
stuTs  ravs  l)v  dav  and  pi'otect inu'  iVom  dew>^  bv  nii:lit. 

WIIKX   AND  WHAT   TO  PLANT. 

'Xo  jirecise  instructions  would  be  strictly  applicable  for  all  i>arts  ol'  l-'lorida  ;  Ave  give 
brielly  what  may  generally  be  safely  a(loi)ted.  for  Florida  say,  at  and  north  of  lai  itude  29 
<k'irrees;  south  of  2!)  deirrees  a  vear's  experience  and  information  will  safely  guide.  One 
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thing  is  favorable :  the  pei-iod  of  j.lanting  any  special  crops  cover-  weeks  :ind  months, 
-o  that  failure  iVom  exce])tional  circumstances  need  not  occui-. 

Tn  Jrnniart/,  plant  Irish  ]iota1oes,  ])eas,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  all  hardy  or  semi- 
hardy  vegetables;  make  hot-beils  foi- i)Usliiug  the  more  tender  jilants,  such  as  melons, 
tomatoes,  okra,  egg  jilants,  etc.;  set  out  fruit  ami  other  trees,  and  sh rublie]-v. 

Ffhr>i>in/—K('('p  planting  for  a  succession,  same  as  in  January:  in  addition,  plant 
vines  of  all  kinds,  shru1)lif*ry.  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  esi)eci;dly  of  the  citrus  familv 
sniip  beans,  uorn  ;  bed  sweet  potatoes  for  draws  aird  slips.    Oals  uuiy  also  Ijc  still  sown, 
as  iliev  are  in  previous  mottlh.H. 

J/.//v7<— Corn,  oats,  and  ])l^nting  of  February  may  be  continued  ;  trans]daut  toma- 
toes, egg  plants,  melons,  beans,  and  vim-s  (A'  .-tU  kiM«ls;  mulberries  and  blackberries  are 
now  ripening. 

y|y)?v7— Plant  as  in  :\rarch,  except  Irish  ])otatoes,  kohl  rabi,  turniii.s;  coniinne  to 
transplant  tomatoes,  oki-a.  egg  ])lants;  sow  millet,  corn,  cow  i>eas,  for  fodder;  jilant 
the  butter  bean,  lady  jieas ;  diir  Irish  ])ot;noes.  Onions,  beets,  and  Usual  earlv  vegeta- 
bles should  be  ])lenty  for  table. 

J/////— Plant  sweet  p(jtatoes  for  draws  in  beds:  continue  ])lanting  corn  for  table; 
snapbeans,  peas  and  encumbers  ought  to  be  well  forward  foru-e;  continue  planiiui: 
okra,  egg  plants.  pep])er,  and  buttei"  bean>. 

J>//,c — The  heavy  ])lant  ing  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  jieas  is  now  in  order:  Iri-h 
potatoes,  teiuiatoes^  and  a  gi'eat  variety  of  table  vegetaiiles  are  m)w  readv.as  also  plum-, 
early  peaches,  and  gi-a])es. 

,//////  -Sweet  potatoes  and  cow  jx-as  are  safe  to  ])lanl,  the  rainy  season  being  favor- 
able; gi-ai»es,  i)caclw'#  and  tigs  ai-c  in  lull  season.  Oi-ange  trees  may  be  .«.ei  out  ifihe 
-ea-on  is  wet. 

•A'/;/iisf  I'inish  up  plantiiiL:  sweet  potatoe- :in(l  cow  i)eas;  sow  cabban-e,  caulillower. 
turnii)s  for  fall  plaining;  i)laiit  kohl  r:ibi  and  riitab:iuas;  1rans])la.nt  orauiic  1  ree- and 
bud;  la^t  of  month  ])Iant  a  few  Iri-h  ])otatoes  and  be;uis. 

S( jit(  iiiht  r — Now  is  the  time  to  commence  for  the  true  winter  garden,  the  -jardeii 
which  is  commeiiced  in  the  North  in  A|»ril  and  .M:iy.  I'lant  the  whole  i-iulic  ot" 
vegetables  exce]»t  sweet  ]>otatoes;  set  out  a-]):irairus,  onion  sets  and  strawberrv  ]ilants. 

Oriulu  i—Vh\u\  same  :is  last  month  ;  ])Ut  in  garden  jieas ;  .sei  (jut  cabliiiM-e  plains ;  di<: 
-Weet  ]tol;itoes;  sow  oa t s,  rv e.  Ct c. 

Stici  iiiher — A  good  month  for  garden;  contimu'  to  jilant  and  trans]->lanl.  same  as 
for  October;  sow  oats,  barley  ;ind  rye  for  winter  pastur;ige  or  crops;  dig  sweet  jiotatoes; 
hou-e  or  bank  them  ;  make  sugar  and  syrup. 

\  Ihcmihiv — Clear  U])  generally;  fence,  ditch,  manure,  and  sow  and  plant  liard\-  vei:<- 
tables;  ])lant,  set  out  oraiiiie  trees,  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery;  kec])  a  sliar])  look-out  lor 
an  occasional  frost;  a  s.]ight  protection  will  ])reveut  injurN'. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  but  what  fresh  and 
jrowiuL!:  V(>getabh's  can  be  had  for  sale  and  domestic  use.  'J'his  latter  is  a  larL^'  item  in 
exi)ciise  of  living.  The  soil  is  s(i  easily  worked,  so  easily  cultivated,  that  most  of  ir;irden 
woik  c;in  be  i)erforincd  by  even  delicate  ladies,  and  young  children  of  both  sexes.  In- 
deed, most  J'lorida  gardens  are  so  made; — no  frozen  clods  to  lireak  or  i-ocks  to  remove. 
A  g;irden  once  ])ut  in  condition,  ])ro])erly  manag(Mi,  will  ])ro(liice  abundantly  and  con- 
stantly. The  rapid  growth  assures  large  and  tender  vegetables,  carlv  and  liix-ious 
fruit.  A  single  season  will  aflord  strawberiies  from  the  setting  out,  njie  tigs  from  two- 
ye:ir-ol(l  cuttings.  gra])es  the  second  year,  iieaches  the  second  and  third  years.  orauLM's 
from  the  bud  in  three  to  five  ye:irs.  At  a  little  cost,  a  little  care,  one  c:in  literallv  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  lig-trec,  and  enjoy  fresh-plucked  fruit  the  whole  year. 
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The  list  of  FloriiA  pm- 
(luctions  is  a  long  and 
\iiric(l  one,  embracing- 
nearly  all  the  crops  and 
fruits  of  the  ^Middle, 
Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and,  in  addition,  a 
great  variety  of  semi- 
tropical  and  tropical  fruits- 
and  vegetables,  and  most 
of  the  best  known  and 
valuable  medicinal  and 
fibrous  pknts.  We  can 
only  briefly  note  the  maia 
productions — a  few  of  the 
special  kinds.  Those  in- 
tcrest«ed  -will  of  course 
make  more  extended  in- 
quiries, and  obtain  detailed 
information.  Manv  indi- 
gcnous  plants  and  roots- 
only  await  tlie  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  ta 
encourage   the  profitable 


cultivation  of  the  raw  material,, 
which,  when  manufactured,  becomes 
of  commercial  value. 

CORN. 

Cora,  which  is  the  great  food  staple  raised  in  the  United  States,, 
especially  in  the  West,  and  which  exceeds  by  millions  of  bushels 
any  and  all  other  crops,  is  grown  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  and  the 
produce  per  acre  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  more  or  less,  according  to 
fertility  of  soil  and  cultivation.  Ordinary  pine  land  will  produce,  say, 
10  bushels;  good  hammock  land,  20  to  25  bushels.  Governor  Drew,  in  1878,  on  com- 
mon pine  land,  which  had  been  cultivated  only  six  years,  raised  130  bushels  to  the 
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iicre.  Of  course  the  land  was  thoroughly  prepared,  well  manured,  and  well  cultivated. 
Corn  here  is  planted  from  February  to  April,  plowed  at  intervals,  laid  by  in  June  and 
July;  blades  stripped  for  fodder,  and  stalks  with  ears  left  in  field  to  be  harvested  at 
leisure;  it  may  be  cribbed  in  field  in  Iteesfeuck,  suftering  no  damage  from  weather,  or 
housed  in  coru-efib  wmr  the  dwelling;  sl«<^i^  md  sh«lte#  ii'Cwr  .irfe  or  feed.  When 
fed  to  stock,  it  is  fed  i»  sfc^.  0»e  pswrnn^^h  one  mule  ca«V««ily  eultivate  from 
thirty  to  forty  ||»i»,«id  as  the  time  from  plaating  to  final  plowing  is  only  from  four  to 
five  months,  it  leaws  ample  time  to  cultivate  another  crop  of  peas  or  sweet  potatoes, 
with  same  labor  on  same  land.  The  corn  usually  raised  is  the  white  variety,  largely 
used  in  meal  and  hominy  for  food,  especially  at  the  South.  The  Korthern  farmer  who 
has  been  used  to  see  forty  to  sixty  bushels  ordinarily  raised  on  the  old  homestead, 
should,  in  comparing  the  relative  production  South  and  North,  take  into  consideration 
<:heapness  of  laud,  number  of  acres  which  cann)c  cultivated,  time  taken  to  make  crop, 
expense  of  gathering,  saving,  housing,  and  also  value,  transportotion,  and  its  quality. 
White  is  best  for  food.  All  things  considered,  corn  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  profit- 
iible  crops  to  raise  in  Florida. 

COTTON. 

Sea  Island,  or  long  cotton,  is  raised  mostly  from  the  Suwannee  river  to  the  ocean, 
and  south  of  lat.  30'.  The  average  product  per  acre  is  from  150  to  200  pounds,  though 
it  often  exceeds  double  that.  This  species  of  cotton  is  only  raised  on  the  sea  islands 
bordering  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  in  Florida,  our  State  raising  over  half  the 
total  crop.  The  price  ranges  from  25  to  50  cts.  per  pound,  though  there  are  planters 
who  readily  get  from  80  cts.  to  $1  per  pound;  but  their  cottx)n  is  exceptionally  fine. 
Short  cotton  is  grown  west  of  the  Suwannee  to  the  M-estern  and  northern  boundaries  of 
the  State;  it  will  average  from  200  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  grade,  Florida  cotton 
rates  Avith  the  best.  Present  prices  rule  low,  in  comparison  with  immediate  preceding 
years;  but  still,  experienced  planters  make  it  a  paying  crop,  and,  being  always  a  sur- 
plus and  cash  crop,  it  is  readily  sold  at  gin  or  wfvrehou^.  Cotton  raisiag,  howerer,  is 
subject  to  some  risks;  cold,  rain,  drouth  or  c«t«rpillar  oftoi  sweep  localities.  Generally. 
spe;U<ih«,  it  is  a  safer  crop  in  Florida  tha^i  anywhere  else.  New  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, improved  seed,  remedy  for  the  caterpillar,  are  adopted  by  the  intelligent  and 
prudent  i)lanter,  who  is  not  subject  to  a  loss  which  a  careless,  shiftless  man  may  have. 
The  methods  of  cultivation  are  simple,  the  crop  itself  affording  b}'  its  seed  the  very 
best  fertilizer.  As  the  seed  is  fully  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  as  picked, 
it  is  largely  sold  and  exported.  From  the  planting  to  the  final  picking,  nearly  the 
whole  year  is  required. 

THE  SUGA)i  CANE. 

There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but'lbat  Florida,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  is  peculiarly  well 
xidapted  for  growth  of  cane ;  the  etirlaest  colonists  cultivated  it,  and  the  later  occupmite, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  American,  have  grown  it  suceesffullj ;  the  long  period  of 
warm  weflther,  ajjd  the  ab.sence  of  colcV,  give  a  longer  period  for  the  cane  to  mature. 
Durin.sr  Hie  English  occupation  many  large  plantations  were  opened,  and  later,  since 
Florid*  became  United  Stales  territory,  t^iere  have  been  several  large  sugar  plantations 
profitably  carried  on;  amoog  others,  we  call  to  mind  Mcintosh,  Sadler,  Yulee,  and 
•Clinch,  who  had  over  100  acres  each.  Latterly,  cane  has  only  been  plantod  for  domestic 
use  and  neighborhood  sale.  But  even  rudely  raised  and  rudely  manufactured,  Florida 
sugar  and  syrup  rivals  in  color,  gra,in  and  quality. 

The  best  Louisiana  fair  land  will  prodiree  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  sugar;  rich 
land,  thoroughly  fertilized,  will  produce  from  2,000  to  4,000  pounds.    Recent  improve- 
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The  Vm  of  Florithi  pro- 
(luclions  is  a  loii^  niul 
vnricMl  one,  ('iiilmtriiiir 
iicai'ly  all  the  croiK  and 
iViiits  of  tlic  Middle, 
XortlR'i'ii  and  Soullicni 
Slates,  airrl,  in  addition,  a 
,i:'i"eaL  variety  ol'  semi 
tropical  and  li"oj)ical  iVnit.- 
and  vcLretalilcs,  and  ino^l 
of  the  lie~-t  known  and 
valuable  medicinal  and 
lihrous  ]>lants.  ^Ve  can 
only  bi'ielly  note  the  main 
productions — a  i'cw  of  the 
special  kind-.  Tlnxe  in- 
ici'estcd  will  of  coiirx" 
make  moic  exieiuled  in- 
ept iries,  and  obtain  <  let  ailed 
ii]formation.  ]\Iany  iiidi- 
genoiis  plants  and  roots 
only  await  tlie  c>lablish- 
menl  of  manufactoi'ies  to 
encoui-age   the  prolilablc 


"^i-'-'  cultivation  of  the  raw  material, 
■  which,  Avlicn  nvmufacturcd,  bccf)mcs 


of  commercial  value. 


CORN 


10  bushel- 


Corn,  which  is  the  irreat  food  .Nlajjle  raised  in  the  United  Stales^ 
<"S]K'cially  in  the  West,  and  which  exceeds  by  millions  of  buslv(ds 
any  and  all  oihei'  crop<,  is  c;rown  in  all  jxtrlions  of  the  State,  and  the 
produce  \mx  llif*e  is  liei-e,  as  clsewhei-e,  »}WWi  or  le.-s,  accordini:  to 
fertility  of  soil  and  cultivation.    Ordinary  jdne  land  w  ill  pi'oduce,  s«y, 
iTOod  hammo(d\  land,  20  to  2.")  bu>li(ds.    (loveruor  Drew,  in  1S7S,  on  com- 


mon ])in(;  land,  which  had  been  cultivaied  oidy  six  years,  raiseti  lIjO  bushels  to  the 
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ticre.  Of  course  the  land  was  thorouglily  ])repared,  well  manured,  and  wi-11  cultivated. 
Corn  here  is  planted  from  February  to  April,  jjlowcd  at  intervals,  laid  by  in  June  and 
•hdy;  blades  .siripix'd  for  fodder,  ami  stalks  ^vith  ears  left  in  field  to  be  harvested  at 
leisure;  it  may  be  cribbed  in  field  in  the  shtK  k,  sidlering  no  damage  from  weather,  or 
iiotised  in  corn-crib  iiear  the  dwelling;  shucked  and  slielled  if  for  sale  or  food.  When 
fed  to  stock,  it  is  fi-d  in  sluudv.  One  ik*r.wn  with  one  mule  can  easily  (•ultivate  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres,  aud  as  the  time  from  ])lanling  to  linal  ])lowljig  is  only  from  four  to 
five  montlm,  il  leaves  ample  time  to  cultivate  anoliier  cfop  of  ]K'as  or  sweel  potatoe.-, 
with  *iitt«Habor  on  same  land.  The  corn  u>ually  raised  is  the  white  variety,  largely 
used  in  meal  and  hominy  for  food,  es])ccially  at  the  South.  The  Northern  farmer  who 
has  been  used  to  ^ee  forty  to  sixty  bushels  ordinarily  raised  on  the  old  homestead, 
should,  in  comparing  the  relative  i)roduction  South  and  Xorlli,  take  into  consideration 
cheapness  of  land,  number  of  acres  which  can  be  cultivated,  time  taken  to  make  cro]), 
cxiH'Use  of  gathering,  saving,  housing,  and  also  value,  lrans])ort<ition,  and  its  quality. 
"While  is  best  lor  food.  All  things  considered,  corn  is  one  of  tlu>  most  useful  and  prolit- 
able  croi)s  to  laise  in  Fh^rida. 

COTTON. 

r — 

Sea  Island,  or  long  cotton,  is  raised  mostly  from  the  Suwannee  river  to  the  ocean, 
•and  south  of  lat.  HO  .  The  average  i)roduct  jier  aer?  is  from  LjO  to  200  pounds,  tlKiugh 
il  ol'len  exceeds  double  that.  This  sjx'cie^  of  cotton  is  only  raised  on  the  sea  i.slauds 
bordering  South  Carolina,  (leorgia.  and  in  Florida,  our  Stale  raising  over  half  the 
tolal  crop.  The  ])rice  ranges  from  2.')  lo  .")0  cts.  ])er  i)ound,  though  ther<' are  jdanlers 
who  readily  get  from  J>0  els.  to  $1  ])er  ])ouiul;  but  their  cotton  is  except ionally  fine. 
Short  cotlon  is  grown  west  of  the  Suwannee  to  the  wchtern  and  norlhern  boundaries  of 
the  Stale;  il  will  .average  from  200  lo  oOO  ])ounds  to  the  acre.  In  grade,  Florida  coiion 
rates  with  the  best.  Present  ]u-iees  rule  low,  in  comparison  with  immediate  precediuir 
y«'ar>:  but  .-till,  ex]>erience(l  planters  make  it  a  ])aying  cro]-*,  and,  being  always  a  Mir- 
jVlus  and  ca>h  cro]),  it  is  readily  .M)ld  at  gin  or  warehouse'.  Cotton  raisini:-,  however,  is 
subject  to  some  ri.-ks;  cold,  rain,  drouth  or  caterpillar  often  .sweep  localities.  C.enerally 
sl)eakinL^  il  i^  a  safer  croj)  in  Florida  than  anywhere  (dse.  New  methods  ol"  cultiva- 
lion,  improved  seed,  remedy  lo)-  the  (^it#tsf*ililar,  are  iwifi?)ted  by  the  intelligeiil  and 
l)ru(lenl  i)lanler,  who  is  not  subject  to  a  los^  whi(di  a  caroh^ss,  shiftless  man  may  have. 
The  mi'lhods  of  cultivation  are  simjile,  the  cro])  itself  aDording  Irv  its  seed  the  very 
bot  fcrlili/.er.  As  the  seed  is  fully  seventy-five  lo  eighty  per  ccml.of  the  coiion  a^  picked, 
it  is  lariTcly  sold  and  cx])orted.  From  the  ])lanting  to  the  final  picdving,  nearly  the 
whole  year  is  WMjuii'ed. 

THK  SUO-MJ  CANK. 

There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  tbal  Florida,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  is  ])eculiarly  well 
adai)ted  for  gro^vth  of  cane ;  the  etirlicst  colonists  cullivated  il,aiid  the  later  occui)aiith. 
Freiudi,  Fnglish.  Spanish,  American,  have  grown  it  successfully;  the  long  jx-riod  of 
warm  weather,  aud  the  absence  of  cold,  give  a  longer  jieriod  for  the  cane  to  mat un-. 
During  t-lie  Kngli.sh  oecupalioiAmany  lariic  plantations  were  opened,  and  later,  since 
Florida  became  Vniled  States  lerrilory,  Uiere  have  been  sevf^ral  large  sugar  ]dai]latif)ns 
profitably  carried  on;  amoug  others,  we  call  to  mind  Mcintosh,  Sadler,  Vulee.  and 
Clinch,  M-ho  had  (»ver  100  acres  each.  LnWrrly,  cane  has  only  been  jilantod  for  domestic 
use  and  neighborhood  5ale.  Bui  even  riid(dy  raised  and  rudely  manufactured,  p'lorida 
<ugar  and  SN'ruj)  if«ls  in  color,  grain  and  (piality. 

The  best  Louisiana  fail-  land  will  produce  from  l.r)00  to  2,000  ]>ounds  of  su-ar:  ri(di 
land,  thoroughly  fertilized,  will  ])roduce  from  2.000  lo  4,000  jjouiids.    Recent  improve- 
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Semi  -  Tropical  Florida: 


ments  in  sugar  miicliineiy  lias  obviated  the  necessity  of  expensive  works  formerly 
required,  rendering  it  possible  for  the  small  as  well  as  large  planter  to  manufacture 
clieui)ly,  as  its  cultivation  is  as  easy  as  corn,  and  its  immunity  from  all  hurt  hy 
ordinary  enemies  to  otter  'mge^tion,  renders  it  a  safe  crop. 

RICE. 

Rice,  which  constitutes  the  main  food  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  is  raised  here  mostly  for  domestic  use.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  every 
section  of  the  State  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  successful  culture.  Its  cultivation  is  as 
simple  as  any  cereal;  usually  driiWd.  and  kept  clear  of  weeds;  40  to  7o  bushels  of  rough 

rice  is  a  fair  crop.    Eecent  intro- 
duction of  imjjrovcd  rice  machin- 
ery,  adapted    for  individutd  and 
neighborhood  u»e,  will  stimulate 
increased  production.    Limited  by 
climate,  rice  will  always  prove  a. 
remunerative  croj).    It  is  generally 
supposed  that  rice  is  only  succiss- 
fully  grown  on   low  lands  which 
adjoin  tide  water,  and  can  be  over- 
flowed at  certain  diflerent  stages  of 
growth.    It  is  true  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  croi)  is  grown  in  this- 
way,  but  inland  rice,  or  rice  grown 
inland  when  climate  permits,  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  South, 
ami  of  late  years  it  has  become  one 
of  thestni)le  crops  in  Louisiana.  iV 
low,  moist  soil  has  generally  been 
planted;  overflowing  is  not  needed, 
but  on  any  good  land  it  is  success- 
fully cultivated.   It  has  needed  only 
introduction  of  rice-cleaning  ina- 
chinery  to  make  its  cultivation  uni- 
versal in  Florida.    Quite  recently 
a  et^mpauy  of  practical  business  men  has  been  formed,  who  are  now  ])utting  uj)  cxtcMi- 
five  works,  which  will  b€  ftl^Hi*  receive  and  prei)are  all  that  may  be  raised.    We  look 
ui)on  rice  as  one  of  our  great  future  stai)les,  "\f4neh  will  swell  our  exports  ht-rcafter. 
Maturing  earlier  th«u  in  other  States,  Florida  rice  (new)  has  the  adrantage, 

WHEAT,  RYE,  OATS. 

Wheat  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  is  grown  to  some  extent,  but  is  not 
generally  raised  a  regular  crop.  Rye,  oats  sind  buckwheat  do  well,  yielding  under 
proper  culture  fully  as  well  as  at  the  North.  Oats  and  rye  are  mostly  sown  early  in  the 
fall,  afV'jrding  a  good  winter  i)asturage;  mature  in  twly  spring,  and  ane  not  threshed, 
beinir  cured  and  fed  to  .-^li^lfc.iii^ibe  straw. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  will  gi-ow  anywhere  in  the  State.  A  superior  (piality  of  Cuba  tobacco, 
from  imported  s:'e(l,  is   mostly    grown    in    CJadsden  and  ailjoining  counties,  and 
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fully  equals  the  best  imported.  Before  the  war  it  was  extensively  and  profitably  culti- 
vated, and  mostly  sold  to  Germany,  agents  visiting  the  State  to  inirchase.  It  requires 
careful  attention,  will  yield  from  500  to  700  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  sells  for  from  20  to 
|0  ©ents  per  pound.  L«)A*m*lf  there  is  «©  iuer^^iflg  home  and  State  demand  by  ciirar 
ffli««ufacturers,  and  the  area  of  cultivation  is  extending. 

THE  CITRUS  FAMILY. 

Tliis  includes  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  graj^e  fruit,  shuildock,  citron>*^i  simlter 
fruits;  there  are  several  varieties  of  each,  and  new  varieties  are  produced  from  lime 
to  time,  like  other  fruits.  Under  modern  culture,  superior  size,  flavor  and  color  are 
obtained.  The  general  varieties  of  the  orange  are  the  sour,  the  sweet,  and  the  biiter- 
sweet.  The  sour  and  bitter-sweet  are  su])posed  to  be  indigenous,  growing  wild  in  tlu; 
forests.  The  orange,  as  also  all  of  the  same  family,  can  be  grown  from  the  seed,  graft 
ing,  budding,  and  cuttings — this  last  not  as  safe  as  the  other  ways.  All  are  rapid  in 
growth,  annual  and  abundant  bearers,  long-lived,  easily  cultivated,  hardy,  and  not  as 
subject  to  disease  or  destruction  as  most  trees. 

Budded,  the  sweet  orange  will  commence  to  bear  the  third  year;  the  seedling  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  increasing  each  succeeding  year;  at  lo  to  20  years  averaLnmr  at 
least  1,000  each.  The  lemon  is  more  prolific  than  the  orange,  bearing  earlier;  the  lime 
still  more  than  the  lemon;  both,  however,  are  more  sensitive  to  frost.  Tlio  jrrape  fruit 
and  shaddock  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  orange,  though  larger,  and  have  a  sub-acid 
flavor;  they  are  not  grown  for  extensive  sale,  yet  many  persons  like  the  taste.  The  citron 
is  of  two  varieties,  tlie  ordinary  smooth  skinned  and  tkft  riW)ed  kind;  both  giowtoa 
large  size,  the  latt-er  being  the  species  of  commerce. 

BAXAXA,  PINE  APPLE,  ETC. 

In  Southern  Florida,  the  iiine  apple  and  banana  are  successfully  grown;  the  fiuit 
is  of  a  finer  quality,  and  larger  size,  than  most  imported  from  abroad.  The  banana 
plant  is  simply  planted  and  let  alone,  maturing  its  fruit  in  from  fifteen  to  eii,dit<  en 
months;  shedding  its  large  leaves,  it  dies  down,  and  sends  up  suckers  at  its  base,  a 
single  one  of  which  perpetuates  the  old  stock.  The  others  may  be  rei)lauted  in  new 
])laces.  Raw  or  cooked,  as  an  article  of  food  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  most  i^eople 
esteem  its  taste  and  flavor.    No  fi  uit  is  more  health3^ 

The  pine  apple  is  planted  from  the  suckers  or  shoots  of  the  m  ttured  fruit  and 
main  ^tock  ;  it  is  plant"d  at  about  same  distance  and  cultivated  as  corn.  The  guava,  of 
which  there  ai-e  several  varieties  in  size,  color  and  taste,  is  a  rapid  gi'ower  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  It  fruits  in  two  years  from  seed,  is  delicious  as  a  table  fruit  when 
ripe,  and  makes  a  sui)erior  marmalad'-,  jelly  and  preserves.  The  sappodillo,  paw-paw, 
sugar-apple,  tamarind,  date,  and  other  similar  fruits,  (h)  well  in  South  Florida.  Tiio 
cocoa,  especially,  does  well  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  Keys,  producing  extra-sized  fruit. 

PECAN. 

This  tree  is  valuable  as  a  forest  tree  for  its  lumber,  and  profitable  for  its  fruit.  It 
is  now  being  extensively  ])lanted,  requii'ing  only  the  ordinary  care  of  indigenous 
trees.  The  cost  is  trifling.  It  bears  in  about  ten  }cars  from  the  seed,  growing  .'straight, 
tall  and  graceful.  It  need  not  occupy  land  used  for  cultivation.  Some  of  our  ])eople 
have  se>  the  i:)ecan  out  so  as  to  make  a  permanent  boundary  line  of  their  land. 

ALMOND. 

This  has  been  ^'I'own  in  some  gardens.  Bc-ing  of  the  same  nature  as  peach,  it  will 
do  well,  and  will  j^robably  be  added  in  the  future  to  our  sta])le  products. 
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iiiciiN  ill  >nL''iir  iiiuchincrv  h;i>  ()l)vi:iU'd  iIk-  iicc-c^sily  ol'  expensive  works  (orinerlv 
n  (|iiiic(l.  rendering  il  possible  for  the  small  as  well  as  la r ire  i)lanler  to  nianufaetiire 
elieaply,  as  its  cnltivation  is  as  easy  as  corn,  aiul  its  ininmnity  from  all  liurl  bv 
nidiiiai-y  enemies  to  other  veirelat ion,  renders  it  M  ^al'e  crop. 

Rice,  which  constitutes  the  main  food  of  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  poi)nlation  of  the 
woi-lil,  is  raided  here  mo^tly  t'oi-  (lome^tic  nse.  Thei-e  are  t]iou>aiuls  of  acres  in  everv 
M'ct ion  of  th€»  ^tat/C  peenliarly  adapted  to  its  stlci:<»s^fiil  cnlttif<'.  Its  cultivation  is  as 
-imple  a^  any  cereal :  u-^ually  dri''-  d.  and  ]<ept  clear  of  wcwds  ;  -10  to  7.")  huslicis  of  rouu'li 

lice  is  \\  fair  croj).    Recent  intro- 
duction |jf  iinpi-o\cd   i-iee  macliin- 
cry,   nda])ted    for   individual  and 
neii:-lil)oi-hoo(l    u>e,  will  stimulate 
inci'eascd  pi-culuct ion.    limited  ])y 
climate,  rice  \\ill  always  pi-ove  a 
icmuiu'i'ativc  crop.    It  is  _i:enei-ally 
.-upposcd  thai  rice  is  only  succ( 
fullv  irrown   (ui    low  lands  whi(di 
adjoin  1  ide  water,  and  can  l)e  over- 
lloweil  :it  certain  dilf'-i-enl  staii'cs  ot" 
.L;-rowlli.    It  is  true  that  the  Lnx-at 
hulk  of  the  ciop  is  i:r()wn  in  thi< 
way,  hut  iidand  rice,  or  rice  ii.-ro\\  u 
iulaiul "  when  (diniate  pei-mils,  has 
lonir  l)een  cultivated  in  the  South, 
and  of  late  yeai>  it  has  become  t'lic 
oi"  the  staple  ci'ops  in  Louisiana.  A 
low,  moi-t  >oil  ha>  l^'IU  I'ally  Ix'.'U 
plant(  d  :  o\'(  rllowini:'  is  not  needed, 
but  on  an}'  ,ir(  o  1  land  it  is  suceew. 
fully  cult ivateil.    Ii  h;is  needed  only 
intro(lu(iion  of   rice-(dean inii"  Uia 
chineiy  to  m.ake  its  cnltivalinn  uni- 
ver-al«  in  l-'loi'ida.    (^uite  reeeuily 
a  (ouipaiiy  ut  practical  bu--inc->  men  hainJii-cn  foriUiCil,  who  a»'  now  puttiuLr  up  e\tcn- 
>i\e  works,  whi(di  will  !»'  able  to  I'eceive  and  prejtare  all  that  may  be  i"ai>ed.     We  look 
upon  rice  as  one  of  (;ur  u'l'eat  future  staples,  which  will  .>\\cll  oui"  evjioi  ts 'hereaftei-. 
Maiuriii'if  mi-lii  r  than  in  other  State?^.  Fhn-ida  I'ice  (lU'W)  has  the  advaiitauc 

WIIKAT.  OATS. 

Wlieat  in  the  northern  x ction  <>f  the  Stale  is  irrown  to  some  e.vtenl,  but  is  not 
.^;*W*'ral  1  \-  I'aised  .as  a  rei:aibif*'e«sp.  Uye,  oats  and  buekw  heat  do  well,  yi(ddini;-  under 
proper  cnltni-e  tnlly  a>  w  (11  as  lit  the  Xortii.  Oats  and  rye  a i-e  mostly  sown  ea  rly  in  the 
fall.  a!l"  1'.- lin'j;  a  ll'O'i  1  winter  p:i->lni-.rie :  niaiui'e  in  eaidy  ■spriiiL:".  and  are  not  tlir'''-hed, 
Ix'iiiL;"  cured  and  fed  to  stoek  in  the  straw. 

TOHACCO. 

Tobieeo  will  L;row  auvwheie  in  the  State.    A  -iipeiaoi-  (pialily  of  ('ub;i  ;o!)ac( 
from  iniiio;  i(d     •(  d.  i->    mo-iiy    irrow  n    i:i    (Jad-den  and  ailjoiniu':   counties,  and 
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I'ully  (Mpuds  the  ])C'st  imported.    Before  the  war  it  was  extensivelv  and  prolilalilv  eulti 
vated.  and  mostly  sold  to  (Jei-mauy.  a.irents  visiliuL^  the  Slate  to  ] lureliasc.     It  i-e(piires 
carel'ul  attention,  will  yield  fi-oni  ."iOO  to  7(tO  ])oun(N  to  the  aci-e,  and  sells  for  from  2(»  to* 
:',()  cents  per  pound.    Latlci'ly  there  is  an  inci-easini:-  home  and  State  demand  liv  ciii-ar 
numnfactui'crs,  and  the  area  of  cult  i  vat  ion  is  e.vtendinir. 

THK  C'lTKrs  FAMir.Y. 

■j'his  in(dudes  the  oi'anire,  lemon,  lime,  gi'ape  fruit,  ■-haddock,  citron,  and  similar 
tVuits:  there  ai'c  several  \ai'ieties  of  each,  and  new  vai'ieties  are  pi-odneed  from  lime 
to  tinu'.  like  othei'  fruits.  Under  modei-n  culture,  <uperioi- si/.e,  lla\ oi- and  coloj-  are 
obtained.  The  i:-eneral  variel ies  of  1  he  oraniic  ai-e  tiie  sour,  1  he --weet,  and  the  bi  tcr 
vweet.  The  <our  and  bitler--weet  are  sn]i])o-e(l  to  be  ind i i:('nous.  iirowini:-  Mihl  in  t)  " 
fore-t^.  The  oraiiLre,  as  al-o  all  of  the  .same  family,  can  1)e  irrow  n  Ironi  the  seed,  urafi 
inu-,  buddin<i:,  and  cultinu'S — this  ]a<l  not  <is  safe  a>  the  other  wavs.  All  are  ra])id  in 
i:-rowth,  annual  and  alnindant  bearers,  loni:-li\'ed,  easily  culti\-aled,  harth.  and  no!  a- 
snbj( ct  t(»  di'-ease  or  destruction  a-^  most  trees. 

Budded,  the  sweet  oi'au'ic  will  ( ommenee  to  l)eai'  the  third  year:  the' 'seedling''  in  the 
si.xth  Ol- s(.\(.iith  yeai'.  incicasiu i;-  each  suceeedinLi- year ;  at  1")  to '20  veai's  axcraninv' al 
lea-xt  l.()l>!l  ea(di.  The  lemcm  is  more  prolilic  than  the  (.>i-ani:(',  Ix-ariim-fyii'l  iei- ;  the  li!u<' 
still  moi'e  than  the  iemon;  both,  however,  aic  moi'c  sensiiiNc. to  fro-t.  The  izrape  fruit 
and  --ha'ldock  are  similai-  in  sliai)e  to  the  oraiii:-e.  thouii'h  laru-ei-,  and  have  a  sub-acid 
llavor;  they  are  not  ii'rown  for  e.\tensi\-e  sale,  yet  many  peisons  like  the  ta^-tc.  The  citron 
i>  of  two  vai-i(  tie-,  the  ordinaiy  smooth  skinned  and  t!ie  ribbed  kind;  both  -jiow  to  a 
lai'L;*'  si/.e,  the  latter  ln-im:-  the  species  ot' com merce. 

I;A\AX.4.  IMNi  AIMM.K,  ETC. 

In  Southcn  Florida,  the  piiu;  apple  and  bana:'a  are  successfully  ii-rown ;  tlie  fiuil 
is  of  a  liner  (piality,  and  larijer  si/.c,  tlrin  most  imi^orled  from  al)'oa(l.  The  liainaa 
])lant  is  simply  i)lant(  (l  and  let  alone,  maiurinu:  its  fi'uil  in  I'r  un  liiteen  to  eii:!  i  (  n 
it»<t,iith.s ;  sheddin,!;' its  lai'ge  leaves,  it  diesdnwn,  .and  sends  up  siud^ers  at  ils  base,  a 
.si  tiLile  one  of  w  hich  ])ei  petuales  t  he  old  -to(  k .  The  others  may  b(j  replanted  in  ik'.'v 
places,  lla w  or  co'iked,  as  an  aiti(de  of  fo  id  it  is  very  nuirit ions,  and  most  p<  ople 
esteem  its  taste  and  flavor.    No  iVuit  is  more  healthy. 

Tl.e  June  apple  i<  ])1  uited  from  the  su(d<ers  or  shoot of  the  m. lured  fruit  ami 
main  slock  :  it  is  pla^i' d  al  about  same  dist  I'lcj  and  cidt  ix'ated  as  coiai.  Tii<-  ::u.iva.  of 
which  there  are  se\er:tl  \'arietiesin  -i/.e,  coloi-  and  la-te,  is  a  I'apid  grower  and  ;.n 
a'>un<lant  beai-ei-.  It  fruits  in  two  years  iVom  veeil,  is  delicious  as  a  t.ible  IVuit  when 
1  i pe,  and  make<  a  superioi- maruial.nl  ,  jelly  and  |)re- -rve^.  The  sappodillo,  paw-ji.-in, 
su'jai-apple.  tamarind.  <latc,  and  oihcr  similar  fruils.  do  w<dl  in  South  Florida.  Tiic 
coco:i,  especially,  does  well  on  the  Ctulf  c<ia-.t  and  Keys,  pi'oduein 'j,'  e.xtra-sized  fruit. 

I'ECAX." 

This  tree  is  valuable  as  a  forest  tree  Ibi-  its  lumber,  and  profitable  for  its  fruit.  It 
is  now  being  extensively  plantcil,  rcipdring  only  the  oi(lin;n-y  care  of  indiLi-enon 
trees.   The  cost  is  trilling.    It  lieai's  in  about  ten  \ears  frcm  the  seed,  irrowinir  Mr;nL:ht, 
fall  and  irracefiil.    It  need  not  otaaipy  laud  us(  d  for  cult ivation.    Some  of  our  iieo])!e. 
lia\'e  set  the  pecan  out  so  as  to  m.ake  a  pcrnianeiil  boundai-y  line  of  their  land. 

ALMOND. 

This  has  lieeii  t-rown  in  some  g.inlens.  !>  ^wz  of  the  same  nature  as  pea(di,  it  v.ill 
do  well,  ami  will  i)robably  lie  adihd  in  the  lut  :r(.'  to  our  staple  pi'oducts. 
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PERSDL^ION. 

The  {^psimtiwa  is  fotaird  wild  in  e>?ery  s^eftiOfi  of  tke  Sl*f.  Tiie  fruit,  at  least  to 
the  natives,  is  agreeable  to  tlrt  t»*e,  and,  ripe  or  dff,  is  vmd  largely  for  the  table  and 
for  home-made  Iw^r.  Some  J*ptin  varieties  are  now  being  introduced,  whieh  are  said 
to  be  of  very  large  size,  and  seedless.  Tli© ^ast^iifiaese  esteem  the  persimmon  as  their 
most  valuable  fruit. 

JAPAN  PLUM. 

The  Japan  plum  has  long  been  known  and  grown  here  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
rivals  the  horse-chestnut,  which  it  resembles  in  size  and  leaf.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped, 
and  grows  in  clusters;  it  is  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  and  has  a  peculiarly  grateful 
and  cool,  sul)-acid  taete. 

POMEGRANATE. 

.ir^^negranates  are  of  two  kinds— the  sweet 
and  sour.  The  bush  is  large,  graceful  in  foli- 
age, and  beautiful  in  peudant  crimso^n  flowers, 
and  Truit.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  fleshy  cowringof  the  seed  is 
a  beautiful  i)ink,  and  h«s  a  pleasant  sub-«cid 
taste,  in  flavor  not  unlike  the  red  currant. 
The  rind  is  bitter,  and  often  used  medicinally; 
also  for  dsiWHilit coloring  wid  ink. 


attains  the  size  o|  n 
as  at  the  North. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  QUINCE. 

Apples  are  of  the  early  varieties,  ripening 
in  May  aa.ul  June.    Pears  do  well.    We  have 
seen  some  grown  here  fully  equal  in  size  and 
fiavor  to  the  California  product.  The  Quince 
d  axpple  tree;  fruit  large,  but  flavor  not  as  pronounced 

PEACHES. 


The  peach  is  a  sure  tree  here,  bearing  in  two  years  from  the  seed,  and  early  varie- 
ties of  good  size  and  flavor  ripening  in  I^ilay,  June  and  July.  The  apricot  and  nec- 
tarine are  also  safe  to  cultivate.  As  yet,  no  dis^^e  has  atVected  the  trees,  and  they 
retain  their  vigor  and  prolific  bearing  for  many  years. 


GRAPES. 

All  of  the  American  and  foreign  varieties  arc  easily  grown,  ripening  from  June  to 
November.  The  St.  Augustine  grape,  so-called,  is  a  choice  grape  for  eating  or  wine. 
The  scuppernong  in  all  its  varieties  is  cultivated  largely,  being  a  rapid  grower,  an 
abundant  bearer,  long-lived,  and  needing  but  little  pruning  or  ciire.  It  is  found  most 
profitable  as  a  table  grape  or  for  wine.  Black  Hamburg  and  California  Mission  are 
al»o  among  our  best  growers. 

GLITE. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees,  grown  for  ornament,  this  most  valuable  tree,  the 
olive,  luis  not  been  cultivated  in  this  State.  That  it  will  succeed  well  here,  is  evident 
from  the  specimens  now  growing.    Recently,  attention  has  been  directed  to  its  cultiw- 
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lion,  and  it  will  become  widely  planted.    It  commences  to  bear  at  about  10  years  from 
the  seed,  incr<^ing  yearly  to  the  *fe  of  30  years,  bearing  annually.    They  are  very 
loapMted,  soin'e  tfees  in  Eifi^ope  mt  known  to  be  800  yews  old,  arrd  show  no  signs  of 
decav.    The  fruit  and  oil  are  ^%luable  a^  food  and  of  commercial  importa-ncc. 
\  ^ 

PLUMS. 

Plums  are  found  growing  wild  all  over  the  State,  many  of  good  size  and  flavor; 
where  cultivated  are  much  improved.    The  black  cherry  is  also  found  wild,  but  th(* 
tame,  or  cultivated  cherry,  does  not  seem  to  succeed,  though  we  see  no  reason  Mhy  it 
should  not,  *i«ft  fi«i«f)f  similar  habit  grow  well. 


A  Vifiw  OF  Pexsacola  Bay  in  the  "Winteii. 


BERRIES. 

The  low  creeping  blackbeny,  or  dewberry,  abounds  in  old  fields  and  road-sides,  and 
ripens  in  April.  The  high  bush,  also  found  in  same  localities,  ripens  in  June  and  July. 
The  huckleberry  about  the  same  time.  All  bear  well,  and  can  be  had  for  the  picking. 
The  improved  kinds  do  welKwherc  tried. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

This  queen  of  small  fruits  nowhere  in  the  world  finds  a  better  location  for  culture; 
plants  put  out  in  September  fruit  often  in  January,  frequently  in  February,  and  may 
be  counted  in  full  bearing  and  ripening  in  j\Iarcli  and  April.  The  growers  about 
Jacksonville  and  up  the  St.  'Johns  river  are  many,  and  shipments  have  been  made 
largely  and  profitably.  In  size,  color,  bouquet  and  taste  they  are  superior  to  most, 
equal  to  the  best,  and  surpassed  by  none;  the  best  varieties  only  arc  grown.  The 
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rKUST^LMOX. 

The  per>imiii()n  is  found  wild  in  every  sect  ion  of  tlie  Stale.  The  fruit,  at  l('a>t  to 
the  nalives,  is  agreeable  lo  tlie  iMble,  and,  ri])e  or  dry,  is  u>ed  largely  for  the  tal)I('  and 
for  honie-niade  beer.  Some  Jai)aii  varieties  are  wow  being  introduced,  \\\\\v\\  are  saiti 
to  be  of  very  large  size,  aiul  seedicis.  The  Japanc'^e  esteem  the  per.-immon  as  their 
most  valuable  f ruit. 

JAPAN  JM.UM. 

The  Jai)an  plum  lias  long  been  known  and  grown  here  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
rivals  llie  korse*liestnut,  wbich  it  reii'inbk»s  ia-sizc  mid  \mt  The  fruit  is  peMr-shapcd, 
aii(l  grtftvs  in  (histers;  ills  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  and  has  a  i)eculiarly  grateful 
and  cool.  f^ii])-i«d(l  taste. 

POl^iEGRAXATE. 


Pomegranates  are  of  two  kinds — the  sweet 
and  sour.  The  bush  is  large,  graceful  in  loli- 
age,  and  beautiful  in  pendant  crimson  llowers 
and  Truit.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  lleshy  covering  of  the  seed  is 
a  beautiful  jiink.  and  has  a  pleasant  sul)-acid 
taste,  in  ll.avor  not  uniike  the  red  curr-^mt. 
The  rind  is  bitter,  and  often  u>e(l  medicinally; 
also  for  ilomestic  cyoring  and  ink. 

APPLE,  PEAR.  r)riXCE. 

Apples  are  of  tlx*  early  varieties,  rijjening 
in  ;May  and  June.    Pears  do  well.    We  have 
seen  some  grown  heic  fully  e({ual  in  size  and 
flavor  to  the  California  ])roduct.   The  (Quince 
attains  the  >ize  of  a  standard  apple  tree;  fruit  large,  but  flavor  not  as  i)ronouncc(l 
as  at  the  North. 

PEACIIEj^. 

The  ])e;icli  ig  a  -^ure  tree  here,  bearing  in  two  years  from  the  seed,  and  early  varie- 
ties of  good  size  and  flavor  ripening  in  ]\Iay,  June  and  Jidy.  The  apricot  and  nee- 
tarine  .are  also  safe  to  cultivate.  As  yet,  no  disease  has  aflected  the  tree>i,  and  ihey 
retain  their  vigor  :ind  i)roliflc  bearing  for  many  years. 


(;rai^es. 

All  of  the  American  and  fopwtgtt'^sai^*! ies  are  easily  grown,  i-ipening  frpni  June  to 
)$*wt*iber.  The  St.  Auiiustinc  gra])e.  Sf).ealle(l,  IS  a  choice  grape  for  eating  or  ^^inc. 
The  scujipcrnong  in  all  its  varieties  is  cultivate<l  largely,  b(;inir  a  rajiid  grower,  ;iu' 
abundant  lu-arer.  loni^-lived,  and  neediuL''  but  little  pruning  or  care.  It  is  found  mo<t 
profllable  as  a  table  grape  or  for  wine.  Black  IIam])urg  and  California  Misiiion  are 
al^o  among  our  best  gro%yer.'5. 

OIJTE. 

With  the  e\cei)tion  of  a  few  tree<,  grown  for  ornament,  this  mo>t  valtiai)le  tree,  the 
olive,  ]ia>  not  been  cultivated  in  this  St.ate.  That  it  will  succeed  >\ell  here,  is  evident 
from  the  specimens  wm*  gi»»*ing.    Keeenlly,  attention  has  Ixm  ii  directed  to  its  cultiwi- 
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lion.  au<l  it  will  become  widely  ])laiUed.  It  commences  to  bear  .at  about  Id  \cars  n-om 
the  seetl.  increa>ing  yearly  to  the  aire  of  oO  years.  l>earing  annu.allv.  The\- ai-e \('r\' 
IdiiLT-lived,  .--ome  tree--  in  ]-^ui()])e  are  known  to  be  boo  ycnrs  old.  and  show  no  siLi-n>-  of 
decay.    The  fruit  aucl  oil  are  valual)le  as  food  and  of  commercial  im])oi-iance. 

PLUMS. 

i^lums  are  found  gi-owing  wild  all  over  the  Stale,  many  of  good  .--ize  and  flavor: 
where  cultivated  are  miu-h  improved.  The  black  cherry  is  .aUo  found  wild,  bm  the 
tame,  or  cultivated  cherry,  does  not  seem  to  succeed,  though  we  see  no  rea-on  whv  it 
.-liouhl  not,  when  fruits  of  similar  habit  grow  well. 


A  Vn;\\"  (iK  pKN-Aioi.A  W.w  in  the  Wintkii.  *«( 


BEKl^TES.  ' 

t>The  low  creeping  blackberry,  or  dewb( fiy.  ;iboumi>  in  old  fleldsand  road-.--ide>,  and 
ripens  in  April.  The  high  bu<h,  also  found  in  same  localities,  ri]M'ns  in  .Iiuie  and  .Inly 
The  hui'kleberry  .about  the  >.ame  lime.  AH  bear  well,  and  can  be  had  for  the  picking. 
The  im])roved  kind>  do  well  where  tried. 

STLAAVliKinNKS. 

This  (pieen  of  .--m;dl  fruit>  nowhere  in  the  world  fln(l>  a  better  location  for  culture: 
plants  ]»ui  out  in  Se]iiend)er  fiuit  often  in  January,  fre(juenll\'  in  l•^■])ruary.  and  may 
be  counted  in  lull  bearing  and  ripening  in  March  and  April.  The  growei's  about 
Jacksoii\-ille  and  up  the  St.  Johns  river  are  many,  and  shii)ments  have  been  made 
Largely  and  pr<»lttri^dy.  Li  sizi'.  color,  boiupiet  and  la>te  they  .are  supeiaoi-  t<j  mo>t. 
i'CjUal  to  the  b(  St.  aiul  surj)ass 'd  by  none;  the  Ijcst  varieties  only  are  gixnvn.  The 
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cultivators  pick  carefully,  select  and  pack  honestly;  and  Florida  strawberries,  like 
Florida  oranges,  have  earned  a  name.  By  using  refrigerators  the  fruit  reaches  Xew 
York  and  ^bm  Northern  cities  fresh  and  cool,  only  about  four  days  from  picking.  Being 
always  in  ad^mic'e- of-WHy  otfeer  looality  by  mmt  twtks,  tlie  fii*it  Shipments  bring  large 
priG«9^,*«id  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 

PSA-KUTS. 

This  crop,  from  being  an  imported  article,  has  of  late  years  become  a  very  large 
one  for  export  in  several  of  tfie  Southern  States.  Florida-grown  pea-nuts  rank  with  the 
best  in  quantity  and  quality  of  production.  They  are  largely  used  on  the  farm  as  food 
for  swine.  When  this  is  done  and  the  crop  ripe,  "  piggy  "  feeds  himself  at  will.  Most 
fie|Hoil  is  suitable  f»  lkt@ot«rop,  and  will  produce  liberally.  Cultivation  is  simple  a-nd 
ch€tp. 

INDIGO,  CASTOR  BEAN,  AND  SILK. 

The  indigo  plant  is  indigenous  in  Florida;  during  the  English  occupation  it  was 
/extensively  cultivated,  manufiictured,  and  exported ;  now  it  is  occasionally  made  for 
domestic  use.  The  castor  bean  here  attains  the  size  of  a  tree  often  30  feet  hicrli.  urows 
rapidly,  and  bears  largely;  now  only  used  for  home  purposes.  Silk  some  years 
ago  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  is  novr  only  occasionally  produced  as  a 
pastime.  The  diSerent  species  of  mulberry  grow  here  to  perfection  from  root,  cutting, 
or  graft;  in  leaf  from  llarcli  to  October.  In  time,  no  doubt,  tlM3  business  will  become 
a  regulflir  industry. 

MELONS. 

The  Northern  man  who  has  only  seen  the  prize  melon,  pumpkin,  squash,  and 
other  fruits  of  similar  kind,  is  astounded  at  the  size  of  Florida  growth.  It  is  no  rare 
thing  to  see  water  melons  as  large  as  a  nail  keg,  weighing  70  pounds,  muskmelons  20 
to  30  pounds,  and  pumpkins  and  squashes  will  often  weigh  100  pounds.  A  water- 
melon which  does  not  weigh,  at  the  least,  25  pounds,  is  considered  hardly  saleable; 
30  to  35  pounds  is  about  the  average  of  the  water  melon  brought  to  market.  Those 
mised  are  of  the  best  known  varieties,  and  here  the  flavor  seems  more  pleasant,  and 
the  tiesli  more  crisp  wid  solid  fhan  elsewhere.  The  raising  of  them  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  care;  they  are  mostly  found  in  the  corn  patch,  where  they  grow  unseen  mu\  un- 
cared  for.  Except  where  raised  for  shipment  North,  in  recent  years,  they  are  grown 
by  truckmen,  who  ship  by  the  car-load  North  and  West,  the  season  for  sending  generally 
commencing  the  last  of  May  and  continuing  until  August.  Muskmelons  also  are  of 
large  size,  and  delicious  cantaloupes  are  raised  easily;  indeed,  vines  of  all  kinds 
Slicceed  well,  the  long,  warm  season  favoring  rapid  growth. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

This  crop,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  as  universal  in  all  Southern  households  as  rice  is 
to  the  Chinese,  macaroni  to  the  Italian,  or  the  Irish  potatoe  to  the  Irishman.  White  or 
black,  no  family  is  so  poor  but  what  has  a  potatoe  patch.  It  yields  all  the  way  from 
100  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  soil,  cultivation  and  season;  is  grown  from 
root,  drawer,  and  slips;  planted  from  June  to  August,  and  maturing  from  .July  to 
November.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  may  be  dug  and  safely  banked  in  field  and 
yard,  or  housed.  It  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and  the  old-time  cook  can  make  most 
appetizing  dishes  of  it.  There  are  many  varieties  planted,  good  and  indifferent,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  raising  the  best. 
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SISAL  HEMP,  RAMIE,  JUTE. 

All  of  the  fibrnm  l^wts  grown  in  warm  latitodes  are  found  here,  moat  of  them 
indigenous.  Some  years  ago  the  sisal  hemp  was  largely  grown,  but  the  Indian  vmv 
broke  up  the  country  where  it  was  planted,  and  the  cultivation  has  not  been  resumed. 
In  the  many  new  industries  awaiting  development,  these  superior  fibrous  planis  will 
become  prominent. 

xVEROWROOT,   CASSAVA,  COMPTIE. 

All  tiiese  are  indigenous,  and,  when  cultivated,  produce  astonishingly.  Florida 
arrowroot  grades  ia'  i|uality  and  price  with  the  best  Bermuda  Cassava,  from  which 
starch  and  tapiocs,  are  made.  It  attains  great  size.  Comptie,  tlie  bread-root  of  the 
Indians,  grows  without  auy.cultivation.  All  of  the  above  have  only  been  grown  for 
domestic  use  for  starch  and  for  food,  and  have  limited  sale  in  this  and  adjoining  States. 
The  attention  of  Northern  starch  manufacturers  has  lately  been  drawn  to  them,  and 
Governor  Sinclair,  of  New  Hampshire,  having  tested  the  roots  by  actual  experiments, 
has  introduced  a  pioneer  factory.  As  either  and  all  of  these  roots  have  from  two  to 
four  times  the  per  centage  of  starch  contained  in  the  Irish  potato,  and  can  be  grown 
at  same  price,  and  manufactured  all  the  year,  we  may  look  for  a  large  business  in  this 
industry. 


:]-t:  >^em(  -  Tropical  FJnrifhi  : 

(  ultivators  pick  (.•arct'ully,  sclccl  and  pack  li()iu"-tly :  aud  Flnrida  sti'awlx  rrics.  like 
Flnritla  ()raiii,^(j>,  have  cai'iit'd  a  naiiic  By  u-^iiiLT  rcl'rii^crators  the  fruit  reaches  Xc\v 
York  and  the  Xnrthcrn  cities  t're-li  ami  coo], only  about  tour  days  iVoui  picdciiiLr.  IJi'Iulj 
ahvnvs  ill  advance  ol'uny  other  locality  by  souie  wt'ek<,  the  shipnicnls  briuLf  larire 
price-,  and  tliu*  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  sui)ply. 

PKA-!fX:TS. 

This  croj),  from  Ixdni:  an  imi)nrted  artiide,  has  ot'  late  years  beeomo  a  verv  larire 
one  for  export  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  Florida-irrown  jx  a-niits  raidc  with  the 
be--t  in  (piantity  and  (pialily  of  production.  They  are  lari^ely  used  on  the  farm  as  tood 
for  --wine.  When  this  is  done  and  the  crop  ripe,  "  j)iu^L^y  feeds  liim-.e]f  at  will,  ^[o^-t 
any  soil  is  suital)le  for  a  root  croi>.  ami  will  produce  lilierally.  Cultivation  is  simple  and 
cheap. 

INDIGO,  CASTOR    13KAX,  AX!)  SILK. 

The  indigo  i)Iant  is  imliLTcnous  in  Flori(hi;  diiriutr  the  Enirli-h  occupation  it  ^va.s 
cxlen--ively  cultivated,  manufactured,  an<l  exported ;  now  it  is  occa<ionaIly  made  tor 
dome-tic  use.  The  castor  bean  here  attains  the  size  of  a  tree  often  oO  feet  high.  i:ro\\  < 
rapidly,  and  bears  lari^el}'.  now  only  use(l  tor  liome  i)nrpo<es.  Silk  some  ve.ar- 
aL""*)  attracted  a  good  deal  f)f  attention,  but  is  now  only  occasionally  produced  .as  a 
l)astime.  The  ditterent  species  of  mulberry  grow  here  to  jxTfection  from  root,  cuttinL^ 
or  graft;  in  leaf  from  March  to  ()cto])cr.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  lousiness  will  become 
a  regular  ind^s^f}*. 

MELONS. 

The  X'ortliern  man  who  lias  only  seen  tlic  prize  melon,  })umi)kin,  squash,  and 
other  fruits  of  similar  kind,  is  astoiuided  at  tlie  size  of  Florida  growtii.  It  is  no  i-are 
thiii'j;  t(j  see  water  melons  as  larL'^e  as  a  nail  keg,  weighim:  TO  jxjinids,  muskmelous  \tO 
to  mO  pounds,  and  pumpkins  and  scpiashcs  will  ot'ten  weigh  100  jiounds.  A  water- 
nudon  whi(di  does  not  weigh,  at  the  least,  55  i)onnds,  is  consi(lcre(l  hardly  saleable; 
oD  to  pounds  is  about  the  averaire  of  the  water  mcdon  brouirhl  to  market.  Tho-e 
raised  are  of  the  best  known  varieties,  and  here  the  llav(»r  seenrs  more  jdeasant,  and 
the  tle>-h  in(ii%  «*i««f» -fMwl  -m^WiX  than  cKcwhere.  Th<'  rai->ing  of  them  is  not  a  matter  of 
fliKdi  care;  thev  are  mostlv  found  in  the  corn  iiattdi,  where  thev  irrow  unseen  and  un- 
cared  for.  Excei>t  where  raised  for  shijiment  X'orth.  in  recent  years,  they  are  grown 
by  lrutd<men.  who  ship  by  the  cardoad  North  and  We-t,  the  season  for  sending  generally 
commencing  the  l.a-l  of  ]May  and  continuing  until  AuLMist.  Usknndon^  al-o  are  of 
lartrt'  -^ize,  and  delifdou-;  cantaloupes  are  raided  ea-ily;  indeed,  vines  of  all  kinds 
succeed  well,  the  long,  warm  season  favoring  r:i]iid  growth. 

swp:et  t'otatoes. 

This  crop,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  as  universal  in  all  Southern  households  as  rice  is 
to  the  Chinese,  macaroni  to  the  Italian,  or  the  Irish  potatoe  to  the  Irishman.  White  or 
black,  no  family  is  so  poor  but  what  has  a  j^otatoe  patch.  It  yields  all  the  way  from 
100  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  soil,  cultivation  and  season  ;  is  grown  from 
root,  drawer,  and  slips;  planted  from  June  to  August,  and  maturing  from  July  to 
Novend)er.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  may  be  dug  and  safely  banked  i'n  Held  and 
3'ard,  or  housed.  It  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and  the  old-time  co(jk  can  make  most 
api)etizing  dishes  of  it.  There  are  many  varieties  planted,  good  and  indillerent.  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  raising  the  best. 
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SISAL  IIE^IP,  HA3IIE,  JUTE. 

All  (^f  the  til)rous  plants  grown  in  warm  latitudes  are  tbund  liere.  most  of  them 
indigenous.  Some  years  ago  the  sisal  hemp  was  largely  irrown,  but  the  Indian  war 
broke  uj)  the  country  where  it  was  planted,  and  the  cultivation  has  not  been  resumed. 
In  the  many  new  industries  awaitiiig  develoi)ment,  these  superior  tibrous  jilants  will 
l)«.'Come  prominent. 

AKROWrtOOT,   OASSAVA,  COMPTIE. 

All  Vtma  arc  indigenous,  and,  when  cultivated,  produce  astonishingly.  Florida 
arrowroot  grad«  in  quality  and  j^rice  wrtli  the  best  Bermuda  Cassava,  from  which 
starch  and  lajiioca  are  made.  It  aWiins  great  size.  C'om])tie,  the  bread-root  of  the 
Indians,  grows  without  any  cultivation.  All  of  the  above  have  only  been  grown  for 
domestic  use  for  starch  and  for  food,  and  have  limited  sale  in  this  and  adjoining  States. 
The  attention  of  X^orthern  starch  manutacturers  has  lately  been  drawn  to  them,  and 
(Jovernor  Sinclair,  of  New  Hampshire,  having  tested  the  roots  by  actual  experiments, 
has  intro<luced  a  jiioneer  factory.  As  either  and  all  of  these  roots  have  tYom  two  to 
four  time>  the  per  centage  of  starch  contained  in  the  Irish  [)Otato,  and  can  be  grt)wn 
at  same  jjrice,  and  manufactured  all  the  year,  we  may  look  for  a  large  business  in  this 
industry. 
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iORTHERN  Sfl£RGY-ilDW  AFFECTED. 


abject— tk«t  of  the  effect  of  our  climate  ou 
•tlrern  energy — a^t  ^wmm%  thought  we  ^¥0uld  not 
dilate  ui)on;  but,  on  reflection,  we  \vill  briefly 
allude  to  it.  ]\Iost Northern  ])eoi)le  beliere  that 
our  climate  is  oppressively  warm  in  summer, 
and  also  imagine  that  ^Yhite  persons  can  not 
labor,  either  physically  or  mentally— or,  at 
least,  do  not;  that  the  Southron  has  but  little 
industry  or  energy,  and  that  the  Northern 
immigrant  soon  loses  his  former  ambition  and 
activity.  Now,  we  have  given  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons,  which  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
moderate  heat,  and  we  can  confidently  refer  to  the 
ative-born  citizens,  and  the  ea-rlier  and  later  im- 
ligrants,  as  to  continued,  sustaiued  labor  in  the 
field,' work-shop,  store,  study,  and  office.  We,  it  is  true,  have  a  class  of  indolent,  shift- 
less people  here,  as  elsewhere,  who  live  and  subsist  easier  than  they  can  in  the  North, 
as  the  soil  produces  easily,  and  the  climate  is  favorable.  But  the  person  who  has  a 
desire  to  acquire  a  home  and  competence  can  work  here  in  more  comfort,  and  employ 
more  days  profitably,  than  he  can  anywhere  else.  Even  in  the  da3's  of  slavery  the  plan- 
ter, as  a  general  rule,  was  a  most  industrious  person.  Of  necessity  he  had  to  rise  early, 
visit  his  fields  of  hundreds  of  acre?,  and  superintend  the  laborers;  the  professional  man, 
whether  medical,  legal  or  clerical,  made  journeys  of  miles,  more  or  less,  in  the  sparsely 
settled  country,  in  his  calls.  Surely  the  Southern  men  have  not  shown  want  of  ener^-y 
either  in  developing  the  @#ttntry  agriculturally  or  intellectually.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  earliest  colonies,  the  South  has  not  been  wanting  in  all  that  has 
0IK11  our  country  a;SWiie  and  fame  at  home  and  abrond.  Now,  at  least,  labor  i®  not 
only  fei 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  FLORIDA. 


The  aunual  travel  for  health,  recreation  and  immigration  from  the  North,  from  the 
"West  and  from  the  East,  including  the  most  distant  points  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada-,  has  become  of  such  importance  that  various  through  and  combina- 
tion routes  are  open  both  from  the  AVest  and  the  East,  which  enable  the  immigrant  to 
reach  Florida  on  the  west,  middle,  southern  and  eastern  sides,  at  low  rates.  Some 
of  these  routes  and  tariff  of  fiires  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  through 
system  extends  also  to  Europe,  enabling  the  immigrant  to  know  ihe  exact  cost  of 
rmchiug  Florida  fro«i(ite  principal  cities  and  jwrts  of  Europe.  Probably,  new  routes 
will  be  a»rra«f«l  in  iddftioa  to  tli«e  no*- 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 


Florida  possesses  unusual  facilities  for  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  there  is  the  safe,  capacious,  deep  harbor  of  Fernandina,  which  is  connected 
by  water  far  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  by  the  St.  Marys  river,  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels;  also  the  Nassau  harbor  and  river;  and  by  an  inland  passage  with  the 
St.  Johns  river,  navigable  by  large-sized  vessels  for  200  miles  and  by  smaller  vessels 
for  over  500  miles,  with  its  tributaries.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  river 
is  safe  and  large,  and  has  suflicient  depth  of  water  for  ordinary  sea-going  craft.  St. 

Augustine  has  a  safe  harbor 
for  moderate-sized  vessels  and 
usual  ocean  steamers;  and 
Smyrna  and  Jupiter  inlet 
connect  with  Indian  aad 
Halifax  rivers,  which  run  for 
long  distances.  Farther 
south  are  smaller  ports,  and 
the  Turtle  harbor,  deep,  large, 
and  safe.  The  terminus  of 
the  Great  Southern  Railroad, 
proposed  to  be  built  at  the  ex- 
treme southern  point  of 
Florida,  is  Key  West,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  tlic  best  port 
in  North  America,  where  the 
largest  vessels  find  easy  and 
safe  approach  at  all  times, 
and  where  the  shipping  of 
the  world  could  have  ample 
space.  On  the  Gulf  there  is 
Tampa,  with  its  bay  running 
30  miles  inland,  Charlotte 
harbor,  Bayport,  Cedar  Keys, 
St.  Marks,  Appalachicola,  St. 
Andrews  and  many  interme- 
diate harbors,  the  outlets  of 
bays  and  rivers  running  far 

Camage  Palsbtto  Hamjiocks-.'^oxjtii  Fi.ouida.  ^"^P  ^^^^  interior.    To  the  ex- 

treme west  we  have  the  mag- 
nificent harbor  of  Pensacola,  land-locked,  large,  and  deep;  the  largest  vessels  of  the 
world  can  easily  lloat  to  the  city  docks.  Here  the  United  States  have  a  large  navy-yard 
and  floating  dry  dock,  Fort  Pickens  and  Fort  ]McCrea,  both  first-class  in  building  and 
equipment.  Pensacola  was  early  settled  by  the  Spanish;  it  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  a 
place  of  extensive  commerce.  It  is  connected  Avith  the  North  by  railroads,  and  with 
Gulf  ports  by  steamers  and  vessels.  Its  principal  business  now  is  the  manufacture, 
getting  out  and  shipping  of  lumber  to  foreign  ports.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Pensa- 
coki  is  heavily  timbered,  and  numerous  bayous,  bays  and  rivers  aflbrd  easy  and  cheap 
access  to  the  lumber  near  and  far;  over  sixty  millions  feet  is  the  present  capacity  of  the 
mills,  and  it  will  take  years  to  exhaust  the  near  supply.    Foreign  ships  of  large  ton- 


NORTHERN  ENERGY- HOW  AFFECTED. 


snlijc'ct— lliMi  of  ihc  clU'Cl  of  our  climate  on 
orllicrn  eiiiTiry — at  lirst  wc  llioiiglit  we  woukl  not 
dilate  but,  on  i-ellcction,  we  will  briclly 

alkulo  l<j -it.  -Wosiilwthern  jx'ojile  believe  thai 
our  climate  is  oi)])re;->ive]y  warm  in  summer, 
and  also  imagine  that  white  i)ersons  can  nut 
labor,  either  i)hysica]ly  or  mentally — or,  at 
lea>-t,  do  not ;  that  the  Soutiiron  has  but  little 
industry  or  energy,  and  that  the  Northern 
immigrant  soon  loses  his  former  and)ition  and 
activity.  Kow.  we  have  given  the  temperature 
of  the  sea>ons,  which  are  C(jncln:.ive  as  to  the 
moderate  heat,  and  we  can  conlidently  refer  to  the 
native-born  citizens,  and  the  earlier  and  later  im- 
migrants, as  to  continued,  sustained  laljor  in  the 
field,  work  shop,  store,  study,  and  ofiice.  Wc,  it  is  true,  have  a  class  of  indolent,  shift- 
less i)eople  here,  us  elsewhere,  who  live  and  subsist  easier  than  they  can  in  the  North, 
as  the  soil  i)roducc«-«^ily,  anil  the  (dimate  is  favorable,  ^ffit  the  ])erson  who  lias  a 
desire  to  ac(inire  a  lioi«iM*«d  co«ni)etence  can  work  here  in  more  comfort,  and  emplov 
more  days  profitably,  than  he  can  anywhere  else.  Even  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  ])lan- 
ter,  a  general  rule  was  a  mo.^l  inUlistrious  ])er>on.  Of  necessitv  he  liml  to  rise  early, 
vivii  his  field^of  hundreds  of  acres,  and  ^superintend  the  ]aI)orers;  the  i)rofessional  man, 
whether  medical,  leiral  or  clerical,  made  journeys  of  miles,  more  or  le.-s,  in  the  sparsely 
settled  couutrv,  in  hi<  calls.  Surely  the  Southern  ]nen  have  not  shown  want  oi"  eneri^v 
either  in  develoi)ing  tlnr  country  auriculturaliy  or  intellectually.  In  the  historv  of  the 
L'niled  Stale^,  iVom  the  earliest  colonic-,  the  South  has  not  been  wanting  in  all  that  lias 
given  our  country  a  name  and  fame  at  home  and  abroad.  Now,  at  least,  labor  is  not 
onlv  fea-ible  but  honorable. 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  FLORIDA. 


The  annual  travel  for  health,  recreation  and  immii:ration  from  the  North,  from  the 
West  and  from  the  Ea*t,  iiududing  the  most  di^tant  ]>oints  on  the  Paeilic  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  has  become  of  such  im])ortance  that  various  through  and  c()nibina- 
tion  routes  are  oi)en  l)oth  from  the  West  and  the  East,  which  enable  the  immigrant  ^ 
reach  Florida  on  tlie  west,  middle,  .•-oulhern  and  eastern  sides,  at  low  rates.  Some 
of  these  routes  and  tariff  of  fares  will  be  found  in  our  advertisiuir  iiaL'^es.  This  throiudi 
system  extends  al>o  to  Europe,  enabling  the  innnigrant  to  know  the  exact  cost  of 
reaching  Florida  from  the  i)rincii>al  citie-  and  ports  of  Europe.  J^-obably,  new  routes 
will  lie  arranged  in  addition  to  those  now  opened. 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 


Florida  jDOssesses  unusual  facilities  for  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  there  is  the  safe,  capacious,  det*p  liarbor  of  Feraamlifta,  which  is  connected 
by  ^^ater  far  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  by  the  St.  Marys  river,  navigable  for  the 
laruest  vessels;  also  the  Nassau  harbor  and  river;  and  by  an  inland  pass^ige  w^Mf-^ 
St.  Johns  river,  navigable  by  large-sized  vessels  for  20(>  miles  and  bv  smaller  vessels 
for  oyer  500  miles,  with  its  tributaries.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  river 
is  safe  and  large,  and  lias  sufUcient  depth  of  water  for  ordinary  sea-going  craft.  St. 

Augustine  has  a  safe  harbor- 
for  moderate-sized  vessels  and 
usual   ocean  steamers;  and 
Smyrna  and    Jupiter  inlet 
connect    with    Indian  and 
Halifax  rivers,  which  run  for 
long     distances.  Farther 
south  are  smaller  ports,  and 
tlie  Turtle  harbor,  deep,  large, 
and  safe.    Tlie  teraniuus  of 
the  Great  Southern  Kailroad, 
])roposed  to  be  built  at  the  ex- 
treme    southern    ]]oint  of 
Morida,  is  Key  West,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  be.-t  port 
in  North  America,  where  the 
largest  vessels  find  easy  and 
safe  approach  at  all  times, 
and  where  the  shi]ii>ing  of 
the  world  could  have  ample 
space.    On  the  Gulf  there  is 
Tampa,  with  its  bay  running 
:]0  miles   inland,  Charlotte 
harbor,  Bayport,  Cedar  Keys, 
St.  ]\Iarks,  Appalachicola,  St. 
Andrews  and  many  interme- 
diate harbors,  the  outlets  of 
bays  and  rivers  running  far 
into  the  interior.    To  the  ex- 
treme west  we  have  the  mag- 
nificent harbor  of  Peusacola,  land-locked,  large,  and  dee]);  the  largest  vessels  of  the 
world  can  easily  float  to  the  city  docks.    Here  the  United  States  have  a  large  navy-yard 
and  floating  dry  dock.  Fort  Pickens  and  Fort  .AlcCrea,  both  first-cla.ss  in  building  and 
eipiipment.    Pensacola  was  early  settled  by  the  Spanish;  it  is  a  beautiful  citv, tnd  a 
place  of  extensive  commerce.    It  is  connected  with  the  North  by  railroads,  and  with 
Gulf  ])orts  by  steamers  and  vessels.    Its  ])rincipal  business  now  is  the  manufacture, 
getting  out  and  .shipping  of  lumber  to  foreign  ports.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Pensa- 
eola  is  heavily  timbered,  and  numerous  bayous,  ])ays  and  rivers  afford  eas^'^md  cheap 
access  to  the  lumber  near  and  far;  over  sixty  millions  feet  is  the  present  capacity  of  the 
mills,  and  it  will  take  years  to  exhaust  the  near  supply.    Foreign  ships  of  large  ton- 
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Semi  -  Tr  op  iced  Florida; 


im^c,  from  European  ports,  may  be  seen  hf  \bM  liundreds  loading  in  the  bay  and  at  tlie 
Wjl;ti««s.  This  \wm.  s»a»i,  cottoa,  coal,  petroleum  and  Western  produce  have  been 
added  to  her  exports,  and  it  must  soon  become  one  of  the  largest  exporting  points  for 
the  South  and  West.  Aside  from  safety,  easy  approach,  depth  of  water,  and  being 
unaffected  "by  storms,  Florida  ports  are  never  affected  by  ice,  which  is  a  serious  draw- 
back to  all  ports  north  of  Delaware. 

Eulmnms  ami  Clearances  {Foreign),  from  May,  1878,  to  May,  1879. 


Kumber  of  American  vessels  entered,  21 ;  tonnage,  -  4,830 

Foreign        "         "       12;       "   G,87U 

Americiii      *"      cleared,  28;       "    7,031 

Foreign        "         "       15;    8,330 

COASTWISE. 

Number  of  vessels  entered,  190;  tonnage.     .      .      .            .      -      .      -  123.041 

"     cleared,  182:                     .       .          ^.      .       .      .  119.543 

Statement  of  Products  exported  from  Port  of  Fenamdina,  Florida,  Jan.,  1878,  to 

May,  1879. 

Cotton,  pounds,     ...      -       136,217 ;  value,      ....      *  |  29,804 

Cotton  Seed,  pounds.  -      -       -       1,042.4^0;            -             ...  <)G,570 

Rosin,  barrels,       ....        13.359;    20,09fl 

Turpentine,  gallons,  -       .       -       2,232,043;     -   79,963 

Sawed  Lumber,  feet,      .       .      -     9,764,000;    135,655 

Hewed     "        "       .       .       -            24,102;     -   6,056 


Total  value,   $377,207 

PORT  OF   ST.  MARYS. 

Entrances  and  Cltarances,  from  May  1,  1878,  to  May  1,  1879. 

Number  of  foreign  vessels  entered,  50;  tonnage,   67,400 

"     cleared,  52;    18.115 

COASTWISE. 

Number  of  vessels  entered,  46;  tonnage.    ...                    ...  14,340 

«*     clMM^*'ti^       "       .       .       .       .              ...  13,700 

Ex^ris  from  January,  1878,  to  M^^M*  1879. 

Lumber,  feet,      .....      20,641,000;  value,  -      .      .      .    ,  .  |258.000 

Rosin,  barrels,  '     ....       161,129;     "          ....  33,870 

Turpentine,  barrels,   -       .       -             1.725;     "   25,875 


Total  value,   f317,745 


Note. — Properlv,  the  arriwit  and  clearances,  and  exports  of  the  port  of  St.  Marys, 
ikould  be  added  to  and  be  «  part  of  tlie  Fernandiua  tables,  as  both  places  ar«  situated 
in  the  same  harbor  aaiwilB  reached  by  the  SMiie  common -entrance. 
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PORT  OF  JACKSONVILLE. 

Exports  and  Imports  by  Sea. 

Lumber  and  Shingles,  domestic,  feet,  -      -      -.   22,000.000 

foreign,      "   5,000,000 

Value  at  .Jacksonville,   ^325,000 

Foreign  exports,   22,000 

Ari'ivals  and  Clearances. 

Number  of  steamers,        arrived,  100;  tonnage,   92,605 

vessels                     190;      "   40.162 

"     (foreign)   "        30;      "   14,375 

Total  arrivals,    -      -      .       326;    Total  tonnage,      ....  147.112 

Number  of  steamers         cleared,  109;  tonnage,   86,676 

vessels               "      198;      "   47,234 

"    (foreign)     "        41;       "    -       -       -       .       -       .       -  12.766 

Total  clearances,      -      -      348;    Total  tonnage,      ....  146.676 


The  above  items  were  obtained  from  the  Collector's  office,  but  the  records  were  not 
kei)t  at  the  ofhce  jirevious  to  the  term  of  the  present  collector,  and  are  not  full.  As  the 
records  of  the  commerce  of  Jacksonville  are  only  attainable  by  application  to 
individuals  and  officers  of  corporations,  time  has  not  permitted  us  to  present  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  its  extent.  In  a  future  edition  we  trust  that  such  information  will 
be  attainable.  That  it  is  large,  is  evident  from  the  annual  increase  of  steamshij)  and 
steamboat  lines,  and  the  regular  as  well  as  transient  vessels  which  find  constant  and 
})rofitable  business  in  freight  and  travel. 


F^onii  -  Tropical  Florida  : 


from  Kuiopean  i)Orts,  m:iy  De  ><-cn  by  ihc  liiindreds  loading  in  tlic  l)ay  and  at  the 
^vllal•Vl'-.  This  ])a.-,l  .season,  cotton,  coal.  ])( iroli-uni  and  Western  produce  have  been 
added  to  her  exports,  and  it  mu>l->oon  become  one  of  the  hirgesl  exporting  ]>oints  for 
the  Soutli  and  West.  A-ide  from  safety.  c-a>y  ai)proacli.  dcjith  of  water,  and  being 
uiiadected  1)V  sloruK,  Fh)rida  i)oris  are  never  alfeeted  by  ice,  wliich  i-  a  serious  draw- 
back to  all  ]>orls  north  of  Delaware. 

POUT  OF  FKI^XAXDIXA. 

J-Jiitriinccs  (lull  Clutrch'-iS  {Fore/fju),  ffuni  Maij.  X'i',^:,  (<>  J/-///.  1871' 

Xund'cr  of  Aniericnn  ve.-iseU  eiifpml. '21  :  tonnage.            ...              -  A.^.'A) 

Foreign         "  "       12;               -                            -       -  (.i.^T'* 

American       ••  (deared.  '2^;       '                          ....  7,0;)1 

'            Foi'ei'jfu  ■'       13;                       -                      -       -  b,--!!j*J 

roA^Twi-i-: 

Xuiiibi  r  of  vc--(d- entered.  lOO;  lonna-c  -  l'.J:!.C41 

clear.-d.  lir-2:  -  ir.».513 

Sfi'f'iic/ci  "f  Prniliicfs  <ijii/iiiil   from   I'i'i't  i>f  h\  fitiiiiil  1  till .    l'}i<ri<hi.  Jdu..   Ibi^,  /" 

Mint,  1ST!). 

Cotton.  ]iouiid-.      -  1:;G,'217  :  value.  s  21t.SG4 

Cotl(jn  Seed.  i-onntK.  l,()4-\4.iO;  !'0.."i:0 

Ko-in.  barrel,        -  i:!.:].V.i.      •  '2!».U!t!l 

'ruri)enline,  -allon.-.   -  2;2:;-2.i;  i:) ;      -  -       -  7I».!)G3 

S:i\\e<l  Lunibei'  feet.  -     !i.7ii  1.0,)i) ;      ■•  Imo.O;")") 

Ilewed  'iA.WVl;  •                -  (LO^f; 


T"t;d  value.  So:7.-207 


iM.)irr  OF  .>'r.  .mauvs. 

J-!  lit  I'll  in'i  s  Hull  Cii  ii  I'll  ni-i  s.  fi'i'iii  M'ly  1.  1^7S,  /"  Mnij  1.  l^^.i. 

Number  of  l"oi-eii:n  Vi-i>(d>  entere<i.  .")0:  tDnnicje.  -  riT.-ldO 

cleared.  52;       '•  1^.1 10 

co.\.^Twivi:. 

Xund'cr  of  vi->-els  eniefr^d.  }#;  toniKiue.  -       14.:'.  10 

ideared.  4-1;               -  l;;,7(;() 

Kipnyts  from  J ii II 'III I'lj ,  to  J/'///,  lb7'.f. 

Luml)er,  fe(  t.        -                                   20.('.-ll. ()(«);  value.    -  ,  S'J;>.00n 

r.oHn.  barrel.        -       -                      1(J1.12:»;     "  ;]:5.S7l) 

Turjientine,  barrel*.   -       -                     1.72:";      ••  -  25.87.') 


Total  \-alue,  -  -  s:)17.74o 

XoTi;.  —  Pi«*^twly.  the  ai-rivaU  and  (dearanco,  and  ex-ports  of  the  j^ort  of  St.  Marys, 
should  be  added  to  artfl  Iw  a  i)art  of  the  Fcrnantlina  tables,  a->  both  i>lace<  are  situated 
in  the  ^ame  harbor  and  are  reached  bv  the  .--ame  comm(jn  entrance. 
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POirr  OF  JACKSONVILLE. 

Exports  iind  Imports  hy  Sm. 

Lumber  and  Shingles,  dome-^tic.  feet.   22.000.000 

foreign,      "         ....  5.000,000 

Value  at  Jacksonville.   s:!25.000 

Foreign  exports,   -  22,000 

Arrii'o's  iinil  Chii ranri 

Kumiier  of  steamer>.        arrived.  HH»;  tonnage.      -       -  .  f»2,G05 

ves5(d>  '■       mO;  -  ....  40.102 

"     (ff)reign)  *);       -     -       -  .  14.375 

Total  arrival-,    -       -       .        320;    Total  tonnage,  -       .  147.112 

Nund)(.-r  of  steamers  cleared,  10!);  tomiaLa-.      -       -       -  b';.G76 

•       ve^-els  "       IDS;  -  ....  47,234 

(foreign)      "        41;  -       -  -  12.700 

Total  clearance-.       -       -       34S;    Total  lonnanc      -  -     ,  14().(;7t5 

I 

The  above  items  ^vel■^'  obtained  from  the  Collector".-  olliee.  but  the  i-ccoi'd.s  wf-re  not 
k(  |>t  at  the  ollicc  i)reviou>  to  the  term  of  the  i)re<ent  collecioi'.  and  ai-e  in)t  lull.  As  the 
record-  of  tlu'  commerce  of  Ja(dcsonville  aiv  oidy  attainable  by  ap]»lii-al ion  to 
individuals  and  ollicer-  of  corporation-,  time  ha<  not  jiei'mitied  us  to  i)ie-eiU  c\en  aii 
a])pro.\iniate  (  -timiueof  it-  t-xtiMit.  In  a  fulitii' edition  ^vetrust  that  sucli  inloi'in.ation  u  ill 
be  attainable.  That  it  i- lar^ic,  i-  evident  from  the  annual  inerea-e  of  steamshi])  and 
steamboat  lines,  ami  the  i-cnular  a-  well  a-  li-an<icut  vc-sels  which  find  constant  ami 
jirofitabie  bu-ines<  in  freight  ami  travel. 
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Semi  -  Tropical  Florida; 


EDUCATION. 

r  

Ttee  public  school  system  of  tlie  Stale  we  have  in  former  pages  noticed,  and  we  now 
add  more  detailed  information.  The  schools  liave  increased  nearly  one-half  in  num- 
bers, longer  school  terms  are  held,  with  increased  enrollment  and  attendance,  and  more 
and  better  qualified  and  etlicient  teachers  employed.  ^lany  counties  have  increased 
their  appropriation  for  schools.  All  this  is  evidence  of  zeal  in  ofiicers,  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  people.  From  the  State  Superintendent's 
Report  we  extract  the  following: 

Schools,  902;  children  of  school  age,  72,085;  pupils  enrolled,  3G,0G4;  attendance, 
3G,0G1 ;  cost  per  pupil  per  year.  So  els.  to  $7.00.. 

The  school  fund  receives  annually  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  whicli  is  mostly  appro- 
priated to  tiiding  scliWiiiHof  high  grade  «njd  scliolMrship.  High  schools -are  established 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  graded  schools  where  the  number  of  pui)ils  warrant  it.  tFni- 
form  and  permanent  text-books  are  being  introduced,  and  improvements  suggested  by 
experience  are  adopted.  Beside  the  common  schools,  the  State  years  ago  established 
two  State  seminaries — one  at  Gainesville  in  East  Florida,  the  other  at  Tallahassee,  in 
3[iddle  Florida.  The  United  States  donated  85,714  acres  of  land  to  these  seminaries. 
About  one-half  has  been  sold,  from  which  a  fund  of  $08,000  has  been  realized,  and  the 
income  from  it  is  available  for  these  institutions.  Tlie  lands  donated  to  Florida  by  the 
United  States  for  an  Agricultural  College  have  been  sold,  and  the  funds  invested,  and 
are  accumulating.  A  small  jiortion  has  been  expended  in  an  unwise  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  College  of  Agriculture.  When  a  judicious  and  well-considered  plan  shall  be 
adopted,  the  State  will  inaugurate  a  beneficent  work.  Besides  the  above  free  schools- 
there  arc  first-class  private  schools  in  the  cities,  towns  and  eountiy,  where  pupils  are 
taught  by  first-class  teachers.  Everything  looks  favorable  for  continued  progress  and 
improvement  in  edtt®ii|pjf  iir'lfe^fcate.  The  Frecdman,  as  a  general  thing,  is  availing 
himself  of  educa4ioitliWlivantages,  which  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  intelligence  in  that  race 
in  future.  The  large  chtss  of  hitherto  uneducated  white  persons  is  also  feeling  a  deep 
intefflwHft  likools.    No  tax  is  more  willingly  or  cliFiii^'i^  iljj^l  than  the  scliool  tax. 


CHURCHES. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Parishes  and  Missions,  27 

Clergy,   ...  .  ...  17 

Families,     .       .  900^ 

Communicants,   l,G0O 

Sunday  Scliool  Teachers,   173 

"         "      Schokn,  1^504 

Contributions,  18T8,  |18,2t7.§a 

This  churcli  is  haviBf*tgiMply  (wid  healthy  growth  in  this  Stiite.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings have  b«€ti  b«^ii».c€  18^5,  and  arc  of  the  Go«iic  ttyle.  R#€entlj,  active  mission- 
ary m#a€ures  Mv-e  been  inawgurated. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  was  quite  large  and  increisiug  pMtious  to  thenmr, 
])ut  the  changes  of  that  period,  as  with  other  churches,  seriously  affected  it,  both  in 
numbers  and  property.  Many  of  the  most  active  had  removed;  all  were  more  or  less 
impoverished.  Since  the  war,  though  slowly,  yet  surely  this  church  is  recovering  and 
increasing.  ^ 

There  are  some  80  church  buildings,  15  ministers,  and  1,000  eoffl««flicants ;  there 
are  tM'O  Presbyteries  in  the  State. 


OitANGE  Grove. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Methodist  denomination  in  Florida,  as  in  most  new  and  sparsely  settled  countries^ 
has  the  sam-e  zealous  activity  and  unselfish  preachers,  "  going  about  doing  good."  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  numbers  and  ciMiiteter.    Its  statistics  for  1878  are  «s  follows : 

Preachers,  -       -  107 

Members,  0,582 

Church  Property,         .       .       .  -  ^108,715 

The  above  has  reference  only  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  white. 
There  are  some  of  the  churches  connected  with  the  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North)  white,  and  also  there  is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  in 
numbers  far  exceed  all  combined,  as  the  colored  population  are  almost  without, 
exception  connected  with  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches. 
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EDUCATION. 


Tlie  luiblic  scliool  >y^(('in  ol'tlK'  Slate  we  luivc  in  Conner  pau"e-<  iioiiced,  and  we  now^ 
add  more  detailed  inlorniation.  'Die  S(dioo]s  liave  inerea>ed  nearly  one-liall"  in  nnin- 
ber>,  lonLTcr  >cliool  terms  are  lield,  with  inerea^eil  enrollment  and  attendance,  and  more 
and  belter  qualitieil  and  ellieient  teacheis  cmiiloyed.  Many  eonnlie<  iiave  inerea>ed 
their  apjiropriai  ion  Ibr  sclio<d<.  All  this  is  evideiiee  ot"  zeal  in  ollicer>,  and  appi-eciation 
of  the  \alue  of  ediieation  on  the  i)arl  of  the  i)eoi)le.  From  the  State  Superintendent's 
Uei)ort  we  extract  the  following:-: 

Schools,  9l)"-3;  children  @f  siehool  age,  7'-2.!ts."i;  pui)ils  enrolled,  3G,!J(.i-i;  attendance, 
;  cost  i)er  i)npil  per  year,  s.")  c'i<.  to  .sT.K'.i. 

The  ^chodl  lit«d  reci-ives  mriiiiaUy  1^^^^  the  Peabody  Fund,  whicdi  is  m(istly  apiiro- 
l)rialed  to  aidiiiir  schooN  of  hiuh  i!rade  and  .•-eholai'>hip.  llii!h  >ehools  are  e.->tal)li.-]ied 
iMK  -llM,' lai'iier  (Ml  ie<,  and  i^'i-aded  schools  w  liere  the  nund)er  of  pupil>  warrant  it.  Uni- 
form and  p.-rmaneiil  te.\l-l)ooks  arc  beinu'  iiilrodneed,  and  impi-ovements  ^uir.iri'sted  by 
experienc(  are  adopted.  He^ide  the  common  xdiooN,  the  State  years  ago  established 
two  Slate  se'uinaries — one  at  Gaine-villc  in  Ea>t  Flori<la,  the  other  at  ']'allalia><ec,  in 
M iddle  Floi-ida.  The  I'li ited-' Slater  donated  b't.T  14  aere->  (jf  land  to  these  seminaries. 
Al)out  one-half  lia<  been  >oid,  iVom  which  a  fund  of  ^ilb',*)''!)  ha->  been  realized,  and  the 
income  iVom  it  i<  a\  aihdde  for  these  in-l  itut  ions.  The  land>  donated  to  Florida  by  the 
I'nited  Slater  for  an  ALi'i  ieullural  ('ollcLre  have  been  sold,  and  the  funds  invented,  and 
are  accunuilalim:-.  A  small  ]ioi'tion  ha^  Ix-eii  cxix-nded  in  an  unwi>e  attempt  to  e.^iab- 
li-h  a  C'olleu'e  of  Agriculture.  When  a  judicious  and  well-considered  jtlan  shall  lie 
adopted,  the  State  will  inaugurate  a  beneiicciit  woi-k.  Besides  the  alioxc  ficc  schools 
there  are  Hr-l-cla-^  private  school-;  in  the  cities,  towns  and  countiy,  where  i)Upils  are 
laiiuht  by  lir-t-(da-s  teachei'^.  Fxcryiliing  looks  favorable  for  continued  proLM'css  and 
imi)rovemeiiI  in  education  in  the  Stale.  Tlu'  Fi'eedinan.  a>  a  general  thing,  i-<  availing 
him>eif  of  educational  advanlaL^'e^,  which  is  a  lio])eful  ^ign  of  intellicence  in  that  race 
in  funire.  The  lai'/c  cla~s  of  hitherto  uneducated  white  persons  is  also  feclinu-  a  decj) 
iiUcre-t  in  scliooN.     Xo  tax  is  more  williuirly  or  cdicerfully  jiaiil  than  the  S(diool  tax. 


CH  U  RCH  ES. 


Parishes  and  -  .  -  '21 

Clergy,     ...  -  17 

Families,  .  -  000 

C'oinuuiuicants,       -  -  1,GOO 

Sunday  School  Teachers.  .       .  173 

Scholaifi^,  •  .  1,504 

Conlrihutious,  b^TS,     ....   $18,217.9^ 

This  church  is  having  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  in  this  State.  ^lost  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  built  since  ISf'^,  and  are  of  gie  Gothic  style.  Recently,  active  mission- 
ary measures  have  been  inaugurated. 


//.s  Climale^  Soil  and  Frodiiciions.  4t 


PIJKSiiYTElUAX. 

The  Pre.>-byterian  denomination  was  (juile  larireand  increa>inL'"  previous  to  the  war» 
but  the  changes  of  that  period.  a-<  with  other  churches,  seriously  allecied  it.  both  in 
numbers  and  i)ropcrIy.  ^lany  of  the  most  active  had  removed:  all  eie  more  or  le-< 
impoverished.  Since  the  war,  though  slowly,  yet  surely  this  church  is  recovcrim:  and 
increasing. 

There  are  some  >]0  church  buildintrs,  minister.^,  and  1,000  communicants ;  then 
are  two  l^resbyteries  in  the  State. 


is  one  (;f  the  largest  ill  numbers  and  character.    Its  statii^ics  for  1878  are  as  fcjllows: 

Preachers,  107 

:\lembcrs,  O.nsi 

Church  Properly.  -  sl08.7]o 

The  above  has  reference  only  \(>  the  IMethodist  Ejiiseopal  Church  (South),  -white. 
There  are  some  of  the  churches  connected  with  the  IMethodist  Ei)iscoi)al  Church 
(X(u-tli)  white,  and  also  there  is  the  African  ]\Iethodist  E]>iscopal  Church,  which  in 
numbers  far  exceed  all  combined,  as  the  colored  population  are  almost  without 
exception  connected  with  the  ]\Icthodist  aitd  Baptist  churches. 
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Semi  -  Troj)ical  Florida: 


MASONRY  IN  FLORIDA. 


We  IiAfe  obllinecl  from  Graud  Secretary  ]3.  C.  Dw^ias,  1*^  m  fteo  laSffSiifttor 
<Teneral  (83cl  D),  the  Mlofriiig: 


KuimTj*'  of  Granil  LotVges,   1 

Councils,  3 

"  Commanderics,   2 

"  Lodges  of  Perfection,     -       .       .  o 

Lodges.  S3 

"  Members,        -   2,043 


This,  1879,  is  the  oOtli  year  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Florida.  The  institution  here 
has  always  embraced  our  very  best  citizens,  and  extreme  care  and  scrutiny  pervades  all 
lodges  in  accepting  candidates;  and  many  a  '-brother"  from  distant  parts,  sojourning 
here,  has  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  sympatliy  and  assistance  from  brethren  here. 
Lodges  are  to  be  found  in  every  county,  and  are  increasing  as  fast  as  population 
advances.    Most  have  buildiujrs  of  their  own  in-uiiich  to  hold  meetinirs. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Newspapers  printed  in  Florida,  with  Post  Oflice 
Address  of  each : 


Clear  Water  Times,      -      -   Clear  Water. 

Cedar  Keys  Journal,   Qedar  Keys. 

Daily  ilorida  Inion,   Jacksonvifle. 

Daily  Sun  and  Press,  Jacksonville. 

Daily  Breeze,  Jacksonville. 

Expositor,   .  Live  Oak. 

East  Florida  Banner,  Ocala. 

Florida  Agriculturist,  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural  interests,  -      -      -     De  Land! 

Florida  Mirror,  ^  Fernandina. 

Fernandina  Express,  Fernandina. 

Florida  Citizen,  -       -      .      .  Apopka-City. 

Florida  Press,   -      ...     St.  Augustine. 

Floridian  Weekly,  Tallahassee. 

Gainesville  Sun,  Gainesville. 

Gainesville  Times,  Gainesville. 

Key  West  Yidette,   Key  West. 

Key  of  the  Gulf,   Xev  West. 

Lake  City  Reporter,    Lake  City. 

Marianna  Courier,   Marianna. 

Madison  Recorder,  IMadison. 

iMonticello  Constitution,  I^Ionticello. 

j\Iandarin  Advertiser,   Mandarin. 

Isew  Smyrna  Star,   Xew  Smyrna.' 

Orlando  Reporter,  '    .  Orlando. 

P'lti-iot,   Tallahassee! 

Pensacola  Gazette,  Pensacola. 

Pensacola  Advance,   .  Pensacola 

Palatka  Herald,  Palatka. 

Quincy  Herald,  Quincy. 

Sum]iter  County  Advance,  Leesbur"-. 

Standard,  I\iilton! 

Sunland  Tribune,  Tam])a. 

St.  Johns  Weekly,  St.  Augustine. 

South  Florida  Journal,  Sanford. 

Volusia  County  Mewf,        -      -  Euterprrse. 

Tampa  Guardian,     -   .  Tampa. 

The  Boys  Delight,   Hawkiusville. 
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GENERAL  RE!MARKS. 


Being  limited  both  as  to  time  and  space,  we  have  been  able  only  briefly  to  notice 
the  important  salient  points  of  the  State,  and  many  features  have  been  passed  over;  for 
instance,  in  most  of  the  counties  there  are  streams  and  lakes  wdiich  aflbrd  ample  and 
cheap  water-power  for  mills  and  manufactories.  In  some  counties,  especially  the 
middle  and  western,  they  are  frequent  and  constant,  and  conveniently  distributed. 
Most  of  the  Spanish  grants  were  made  on  condition  that  mills  should  be  erected,  and, 
as  the  maps  show,  they  are  situated  in  most  sections.  Again,  we  would  have  desired 
to  take  each  county  separately,  and  give  a  detailed  description  of  boundaries,  soil, 

timber,  topograph}-,  popu- 
lation, situation  and  adap- 
tability for  special  and 
general  productions.  We 
should  like  to  have  given 
a  description  of  the  vast 
cattle  ranges  of  South 
Florida,  where  thousands 
of  stock  range  and  feed  at 
will  through  the  whole 
year,  with  no  care  but  the 
annual  "branding,"  and 
herding  and  driving  when 
to  be  sold  tor  export. 
Then  there  are  the  exten- 
sive fishing  grounds  of 
over  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  coast  and  as  many  more 
miles  of  sounds,  bavs  and 
rivers,  which  abound  in 
the  best  species  of  fish, 
and  shell-fish  of  a  superior 
quality,  found  nowhere 
else.  The  red  fish  (suap- 
-^.^^z^'-^^^^ycr^  per),  bass,  trout,  mullet, 
Green  Cove  Spimxgs.  -^^^-'^^       pompino,'  shad,  Spanish 

mackerel,  the  green  turtle. 

Oldsters,  clams  ft^nd  shrimp,  as  yet  are  ftbundaut.  Fresh-water  fish,  such  as  trout,  ba«s, 
shee])head,  bream,  etc.,  are  found  in  ever}-  stream  and  lake  and  pond.  Wild  game, 
ducks,  lurkies,  deer  and  bear  roam  the  woods  and  plain;  the  tortoise  family  frequent 
all  places;  the  possum  and  rabbit  are  met  with  in  all  directions;  birds  of  plumage' and 
song,  the  mocking  bird,  and  pink  curlew,  are  common;  the  robbin,  dove  and  quail 
aflbrd  food  and  sport.  We  should  have  desired  to  note  the  heavy  timbered  Gulf  coun- 
ties and  the  fine  farming  lands  of  West  Florida,  originally  settled  and  now  mosth- 
occupied  by  intelligent,  industrious  Scotch;  the  fine  rolling  fertile  lands  of  Middle 
Florida,  where,  before  the  war,  the  hospitable,  wealthy  old-time  planter  welcomed  all; 
the  rich  hammock  and  pine  lauds  of  Aluchua  and  adjoining  counties,  which  vrere 
sought  by  the  sugar  and  cott-ou  planter.  The  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  ocean 
conteins  much  first-cla-ss  pine  and  hammock,  and  was  settled  by  small  farmers.  The 
c©i»ties  bordering  the  St.  Johns  are  heavily  timbered,  with  occasional  hammacks 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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^Tropb-al  Florida  : 


MASONRY  IN  FLORIDA. 


"Wo  liavc  ()1tt;iiii('il  tVoin  (Jniinl  ^^ceretarv  I).  C.  Dawkins.  wlio  is  alx)  Tii>])C'('i(ir 
Cciiei-al  (b'liil  J)),  the  lollow  iuir : 

Kniuber  <»!'  (Srand  I.odgo,    -  - 

Coiiiu'ils,        ....  . 

("oiiunaiidci'ic^,    -       -  .       .       .              .  o 

J.odiifs  of  Pcilc'C'tioii,            -  -              -       .       .       .  o 

Lodifc's.       -       -  .j     ■  -                     -       -       -  s:! 

"           >Ic'iMbcr-.        -      '         -  -2.04:3 

TM,s,  ISTI),  is  llie  oOtli  year  oi"  \\w  yf!i»d  iatKlgf  in  Florida.  Tlie  iii'-utmi<>ii4tt«' 
lia-  always  cm brai-cd  our  very  bot  t-ifiifMis,  and  c.xircnic  care  and  >cnUiny  pci-vadi's  all 
l()d,i:(  -  in  a('CH'iiliii'4  £ni«d-5*htM's:  and  many  a  "  brWta'r  "  iVoin  d islam  parl.-J,  sojourning 
li(  i-c.  l:as  liad  i-cason  lo  be  grateful  lor  synipatliy  and  a5>istancc  lV(iin  bretlireu  \\vxv. 
I.iidii-L--  are  lo  T)e  found  in  cveiy  connty,  and  ;ire  increasing  as  fa>t  as  i)0])uhuiou 
advances.    ]Mo.-t  have  buiklinii's  ot'  tlieirown  in  which  lo  hoUl  nieetint:s. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS, 

Tlie  followiiiL^  i-  a  list  of  ilie  New<pai)C*rs  priuted  in  Florida,  with  Vmi  Ollicc 
Atldros  of  each  : 


("Ic-tr  Water  Timr-.       -  -  .       .    Clear  Water. 

( 'edur  Key-.  .loui-nal,         -       -       -       -  -  Cedar  Kev.-. 

Daily  Florida  Fnion,    .       .  ......  .J;:(d<-onviile. 

Daily  Sun  and  Pie-.>.   ...  .lack^onville. 

Daily  Breeze,        ....   JaekM.nville. 

F.xpo-iloi-.   ...  ijve  Oak. 

F.a-t  Florida  r>anncr,  Ocala. 

Floriila  Au'riculiurist,  entirely  devoteil  to  aLi-ricultui-al  inlere.-?t.s,  -      -       -  DeFand. 

Florida  :\lirror,      -       .       -'  Fernandina. 

Fernandina  l-:.\iirt«w,        .       -       .       -  Fei'iiandina. 

Floiida  Citizen,     .       .      .       .  .  -       .       .  Apopka  Cily. 

]-Morida  Pros.  -   -       ...     Si.  Au<:u>tine. 

Florid ian  Weekly,         -       -   Tallaha>>ee. 

(;;iine.sville  Sun,  ( Jaine-ville. 

(Gainesville 'J'imes,  Gainoville. 

Key  AVe-t  \'idette.   Kev  West. 

Key  of  the  (Udf,   K^V  West. 

Fake  City  Pej.orter,    Lake  Citv. 

:\Iarianna  Courier,         ....   ^larianna. 

]\Iadison  Recorder,   ....  yiadi>on. 

]Moiiiici'llo  Constitution.  ]\lonlieello. 

:\Iandarin  Advertiser,        ....    .Mandarin. 

>,'ew  Smyrna  Star,  Xew  Smvrna. 

Drlaiido  lieporter,      -  .       -       .       .   Oi'lando. 

l';"i-i'>t.     Tallalia>sce. 

Peiisacola  Cazette,    Pen>acola. 

Pen>acola  Advance,   .  Pensaeola. 

Palatka  Herald,   .       .  I^dalka. 

guincy  Herald,     .       .       -       .  (^uincy. 

Sunipier  Cc^unty  Advance,       ...   Leevbur"-. 

Standard..  .   .Alilion! 

Sunland  'J'ribune,       ...   Tampa. 

St.  .lohns  Weekly,        ....   St.  AiiLnistine. 

South  Florida  Journal,     .       .       .  ........  Sanford. 

Volusia  County  News.         ...   Fnierpri.sc. 

Tani})a  Guardian,      -   .  Tam])a. 

The  Boy^,  Delidit,        ....    llawkiuvville. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Being  limite<l  both  as  to  lime  and  ^pace,  we  Imve  been  able  only  briefly  to  notice 
the  important  salient  points  of  the  Stale,  and  many  features  have  been  passed  over;  for 
instance,  in  most  of  the  counties  there  are  streams  and  lakes  which  allord  amjile  and 
cheap  water-jiower  for  mills  and  manufactories.  In  some  counties.  esi)eeially  the 
middle  and  western,  they  are  frequent  and  constant,  and  conveniently  distributed. 
yi()>\  of  the  Si)anish  grants  were  made  on  condition  that  mills  should  be  erected,  and, 
as  the  mai)s  show,  they  are  situated  in  most  sections.  Again,  avc  would  have  desired 
(<;  take  each  county  sejiarately,  and  give  a  detailed  description  of  boundaries,  soil. 

timber,  topograj'hy.  ])oini- 


lalion,  situation  and  ada]D- 
tal)ilily  for  siH-cial  and 
general  i)r(jductioii>.  "We 
should  like  to  ha\e  given 
a  descrijjlion  of  the  vast 
cattle  range.-  of  South 
k  Florida,  where  tliousantis 
of  stock  range  and  feed  at 
will  through  the  whole 
year,  with  no  care  but  the 
annual  bra.ndini:-."'  and 
herding  and  dri  viiii:- when 
to  be  sohl  for  e.vport. 
Then  ihei-e  are  the  e.xien- 
.sive  fishing  gi-ound.-  of 
over  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  coa>t  and  as  many  more 
miles  of  sounds,  bays  and 
rivers,  which  abound  in 
the  best  species  of  3i>h, 
and  shell-lishof  a  .-iqierior 
(jualit\-,  found  nowhere 
cLie.  The  I'cd  lish  (sna))- 
l)er),  bass,  trout,  mullet, 
l)ompino,  sliad,  Spani.>li 
mackerel,  the  green  turtle, 

oysters,  clams  and  shrimp,  as  yet  are  abundant.  Fresh-water  fish,  such  a^.  trout,  l)ass, 
sheephead,  bream,  etc.,  are  found*  in  every  stream  and  lake  and  pond.  Wild  game, 
ducks,  lurkies,  deer  and  bear  i"oam  the  woods  and  plain;  the  tortoise  family  fretiueni 
all  places;  the  ])o5Sum  and  rabbit  are  met  with  in  all  directions;  birds  of  ]^lunKige  and 
song,  the  mocking  bird,  and  junk  curlew,  are  common;  the  robbin,  dove  and  (piail 
alTord  food  and  si)ort.  We  should  have  desired  lo  note  the  heavy  limbered  Gulf  conn- 
lie-^  and  the  fine  farming  lands  of  West  Florida,  originally  settled  and  now  mostly 
occupied  by  intelligl'nt,  industrious  Scotch;  the  fine  rolling  fertile  lands  of  ]\Iiddle 
Florida,  where,  before  the  war,  the  hospitable,  wealthy  old-lime  planter  "welcomed  all; 
the  rich  hammock  and  ])ine  lands  of  Aluchua  and  adjoining  counties,  which  were 
sought  by  the  sugar  and  cotton  i)lanter.  The  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  ocean 
contains  much  first-class  june  and  hammock,  and  was  settled  by  small  farmer.-.  The 
counties  bordering  the  St.  Johns  are  heavily  timbered,  with  occasional  hammocks 
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and  swamps;  they  were  originally  settled  by  the  earlier  Spanish,  French  and  English 
colonists,  later,  by  immigration  from  adjoining  Southern  States,  and  still  later,  by  both 
i^orthern  and  Southern  immigrants,  -svhose  main  purpose  is  cultivation  of  fruit. 

"We  hope,  in  the  subsequent  publications  fiom  this  Bureau,  to  give  comi)lete  and  full 
information  of  eacli  and  all  sections  of  the  State,  and,  with  our  present  arrangements 
for  personal  inquiry,  and  reliable  and  intelligent  agents  and  correspondents,  to  obtain 
and  give  such  detailed  information  thafwe  can  present  a  comprehensive  exhibit  which 
will  enable  those  from  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
Florida. 


THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 


Our  Commissioner  is  in  receipt  of  many  letters  from  the  JTorth  making  inquiries- 
as  to  the  above  much-dreaded  disease.    There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  yellow 
fever  is  not  only  a  frequent  but  widely  spread  disease  over  the  whole  Soutli.  Now, 
wliile  we  frankly  say  that  this  fearful  epidemic  has  at  long  intervals  raged  more  or  less 
at  the  South,  yet  in  Florida  there  have  been  but  few  places  where  ii  has  been  an  epi- 
demic, and  with  tlie  exception  of  Jacksonville,  Gainesville  and  CallMhau,  always  at 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports,  in  every  instance  brought  by  vessels,  nstme  and  time  known. 
In  .Tacksonvilk',  in  1857,  it  was  not  very  fii4«.l ;  in  1877,  out  of  many  cfiscs,  but  few  were 
yellow  fever,  and  of  those  but  a  small  per  cent,  resulted  in  death.    The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  these  places  was  not  good,  and  aftbrded  conditions  favorable  to  its  development. 
.Tacksonvillc  is  now  introducing  an  extensive  system  of  waterworks,  sewerage,  and 
other  sanitary  imi)rovements,  which,  when  completed,  will,  with  its  natural  topographi-' 
cal  features,  insure  immunity  from  all  malarial  or  typhoid  diseases.    In  1877,  when 
the  disease  prevailed  to  some  degree  in  Callahan — a  station  some  twenty  miles  from 
Fernandina — taken  there  by  refugees  from  Fernandina'  and  also  at  Gainesville,  on  line 
of  same  road,  fifty  miles  distant  from  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf.    With  the  exception  of 
the  above  two  places,  and  of  that  year,  no  yellow  fever  has  ever  been  known  in  any 
inland  town  or  interior  place  in  the  State.    In  fact,  on  every  occasion  when  disease  has- 
prevailed  at  the  ocean  and  gulf  ports,  citizens  tore  removed  to  pointi  in  the  interior. 
Island  towns  have  freely  invited  and  welcomed  them  from  the  infected  districts.  In 
no  place  so  resorted  to  has  yellow  fever  occurred — a  fact  which  should  assure  all  that, 
at  points  in  the  interior,  whether  near  or  distant  from  infected  places,  even  though  in 
connection  by  railroad,  danger  is  not  to  be  apprehended.   The  recent  quarantine  regu- 
lations, national.  State  and  municipal,  being  rigid,  and  separated  from  any  party  favor 
or  patronage,  will  be  carried  out  carefully;  and  this,  with  the  increased  attention,  both 
private  and  public,  to  domestic  and  public  sanitary  mea^res,  will  no  doubt  prevent  tha 
importation  and  spread  of  disease. 


|y  A?ew/  for  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  to  be  imml  Januartj  1,  1^. 

For  PampJdets  {with  Map  of  State),  giving  full  information  regarding  Florida, 
Us  cliTmite,  soil,  productions,  prices  of  lands,  terms  of  gale,  etc.,  etc.,  address  SETII 
FMMyCII,  Cmrmiimioner,  etc,  No.  3  Eou  Block,  JaeksmimUe,  Ftor. 


THROUaa  BATES  OF  PASSAGE 


FROM  so:me 


TO 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 


WAY  31st,  im%. 


-FROIM- 


f  IBST  CLASS. 


New  York  City  :  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.  0  

Boston,  all  Eail  

Boiton,  lornid,  from  New  York 

Richmond,  Va  

Chicago,  III  

Olevela&d,  O  


IMroit,  Mich  

Toledo,  O  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Canermmti,  O  

Columbus,  O  

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
LiOuiiTllle^  Ky. . . . 
EvaesTille,  Ind . . . 

Cairo,  111  

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . 
Nft#hTiiie,  Tenn. . . 
Memphis,  Tenn.  . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  . . . 
Milwauke€,  Wis. . 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Mobile,  Ala  

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Vieksbupg,  MSm.  . 
Setoa,  Ala  


$33.40 
31.90 
30.40 
29.90 
40.16 
36 . 65 
29.40 
39.10 
41.40 
42.35 
40.50 
36.00 
34 . 60 
38.20 
34.60 
30.60 
30.25 
31.10 
33.35 
25.00 
27.00 
54.35 
42.10 
28.20 
27.45 
18.45 
35.30 
20.55 


EMIGRANT. 


^$31.85 

33.00 

33.65 

32.45 

29.20 

28.10 

31.10 

28.10 

24.85 

24.60 

25.35 

27.35 

20.20 

21.85 

47.10 

34.85 


MALLORY'S  LINE 

To    and    I^^i'oin.  inoi-icla. 


Onl^  Steamships  to  aod  from  Jacl(sonville! 

Sailing  every  Friday  at  3  P.  M.,  from  Pier  No.  20,  East 
iU¥#r,  Hew  York. 

Sailing  every  Thursday  from  Jacksonville. 


€Mmstm«^mBkm  mmMM  at  JikoircoiiTilte  wiUi  all 
Bomt«  for  pointii  <mtk  tbe  St«  Jolios  and  OoUa- 
waha  rivers,  and  by  th.m  Ttorida  Oentral  H*. 

WITH  ALL  INTERIOR  POINTS. 


Tills  Toeing:   tlie   only   I^liio  I'xiiinliifif 


m 


u 


mmm  Wit 


m 


m 


To  persons  presenting  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration of  Florida,  we  will  furnish 


M-dm  hm%^\  Tickets  to  Ja^taille  fof  -  - 

Liberal  Reduction  made  on  Freight. 


120 
JIO 


Full  Informatipri  fiirnished  upon  application  to 

C.  H.  MiLLORY  &  CO,,  Aleuts,     P.  lljUilD,  Apnt, 


NEW  YORK  CSTY 


4©  W®st  B€i,y  ^reet, 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


NEW  MAP  OF  FLORIDA.  1879. 
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Copyriv'hl.  1879,  by  Rand.  McNally  A  Co..  ChicA^o.  111. 


PuhlMhed  b%f  the  Burmu  ^  Immigr 


NEW  MAP  OF  FLORIDA,  1879 


Bed  Line8  denote  Chartered  MuUrmM^. 


Cofpfri»ht.  1878.  by  Baud,  MeNAlly  A  Oo..  fflifwif®,  IH 


MARK  AND  SHIP  ALL  FREIGHT  BY  THE 

"MALLORY  LINE" 


C.  I-I.  MALLOET  &  CO. 


AGENTS. 


OFFICK    O:?^   THE  PIER. 


FREIGHT  RATES. 


^e\v  York,  June  1st,  1879. 


Barre];?  Flour   per  bbl. 

Half  bbls.  Flour  

Bread  per  bbl. 

Bacon  per  100  Ibp. 

Beef  and  Pork  p<'r  bbl. 

"   per  )4  bbl. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  strapped  i)or  ft. 

Boxes  —  Blacking,  Ink,  Mustard,  Olives, 
Prunes,  Canned  Milk,  Pepi)er,  Starch, 
Soda,  Candy,  Crackers,  Cordials,  Mac- 

caroni  each 

Half  boxes  each 

Brooms  and  Brushes  per  doz. 

Butter  and  Cheese  per  100  lbs. 

Candles,  40  lb.  boxes  each 

Cider  and  Vinegar  per  bbl. 

Coffee  per  100  lbs. 

Codfish   per  100  lbs. 

Canned  Meats  and  Vegetables  per  box. 

Drug.s  and  Medicines   per  ft. 

Dried  Fruits   per  100  lbs. 

Eggs,  O.  R  per  bbl. 

Fish  per  bbl. 

"   per  Y2  bbl. 

Furniture  and  Cabinet  Ware  per  ft. 

Grain,  Wheat  &  Com, good  bags  only,  i)er  bu. 

Groceries,  not  otherwise  specified  per  ft. 

Hams  per  100  lbs. 

Hardware  per  100  lbs. 

Hats  and  Caps,  strapped  per  ft. 

Lard   per  100  lbs. 

Liquors,  (Foreign)  per  gall. 

Liquors,  (Domestic)  i)er  gall. 

Leather  per  100  lbs. 

Molasses  per  gall. 

IMcas't  Goods,  not  specified  i)er  ft. 

Nails   per  100  lbs.  or  per  keg 

Oats  per  bush. 

Oil,  in  casks  or  barrels  per  gall. 

Paints  and  Putty  i)er  lOOlbs. 

P«pu«r  and  Spices   per  bag 

 per  bbl. 

"   per  5  gall,  keg 

Potatoes  per  bbl. 

Saddlery  and  Harness  per  ft. 

Shot,  in  kegs  per  100  lbs. 

Shovels,  Spades,  Hoes,  Forks  and  Rakes, 
in  bundles   per  V2  doz. 

Soap,  (Common)  per  100  lbs. 

Stoves,  O.  R  per  ft. 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  bbls  per  100  lbs. 

Smolt«d  Meats  per  100  lbs. 

Tea  per  chest 

"   per  Vk  chest 

Tobacco  per  100  lbs. 

Vegetables  per  bbl. 

Wines  and  Liq^uors  per  box 

Wooden  and  Tm  Ware  per  ft. 


1  ' 

d  -  s 
^ 

^  5  > 
E 

" 

1  1 

■  ^  ^ 
.-  0^ 

—  <^ 

.  tec 

St.  Augustine. 

St.  Johns  J{iv.  Land- 
ings,between  J'alatka 

24 

30 

45 

45 

15 

18 

30 

27 

30 

30 

54 

51 

18 

24 

36 

33 

45 

54 

75 

90 

24 

30 

45 

54 

^^'^ 

9 

15 

12 

21 

24 

36 

33 

12 

15 

24 

24 

21 

24 

36 

39 

36 

42  ' 

57 

48 

21 

24 

36 

33 

45 

54 

93 

84 

18 

24 

36 

33 

18 

24 

36 

33 

21 

24 

36 

33 

9 

15 

12 

27 

30 

42 

45 

54 

50 

93 

75 

42 

45 

75 

69 

24 

30 

45 

45 

T'i 

9 

15 

12 

6 

10 

12 

12 

9 

15 

12 

18 

24 

36 

33 

18 

24 

42 

33 

IV1 

9 

15 

12 

30 

30 

54 

45 

4 

5 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 

5 

24 

30 

51 

45 

3 

3 

5 

4 

7' 2 

9 

15 

12 

18 

24 

36 

33 

6 

8 

9 

9 

2 

3 

4 

4 

18 

24 

36 

33 

30 

3(; 

54 

48 

54 

60 

1.05 

90 

18 

21 

30 

30 

30 

30 

54 

45 

9 

15 

12 

18 

24 

36 

33 

21 

24 

57 

39 

18 

24 

36 

33 

9 

14 

12 

18 

24 

36 

33 

18 

24 

36 

33 

54 

GO 

84 

75 

30 

36 

54 

45 

24 

30 

42 

39 

30 

36 

54 

51 

24 

30 

45 

45 

6 

1\i 

12 

12 

REGULAR 


PASSAGE  RATES 


From  XEW  YORK  to 

Archer  $26.30" 

Ancjlla   28.50 

Beecher   25.00 

Beresford  27.00 

Blue  Si)rings  27.00 

Bronson   26.75 

Brunswick   20.00 

Cedar  Keys   28  .-40 

Chattahoochee   32.50 

Cabbage  Bluff   27.00- 

Drayton  Island  26. 00 

Enterprise  28.00 

Federal  Point   25.00 

Fernandina   20  00 

Gainesville   25  50 

Green  Cove  Springs   24.00 

Georgetown   26.00 

Hibernia   24  00 

Hawkiusville   27.00 

Jacktonville    2;3.00 

Lake  City   25.00 

Live  Oak   26.25 

Llovds   29.25 

Madison   27.5a 

Magnolia   24.00 

:Maudarin   24.00 

Monticello   29.25- 

:Mount  Royal   26.00 

:\Iellonvil]e   28.00 

Orange  Bluff   27. Oa 

Orange  Mills   25.00 

Picolata   25.00 

Palatka   24. CO 

Port  Royal   20.00 

Quiucy   31.50 

Rosewood   27  90 

San  Mateo  25.00 

Sanford   28.00 

Saint  Mark  31.25 

Saint  Augustine   26.00 

Silver  Springs   31.00 

Stark   24.30 

Tallahassee   30.25 

Tokoi   25.00 

Volusia   27.00 

Waldo   25. S5 

Welaka   25.00 


-o- 


Steerage,  to  Local  and  Railroad 
Points,  $10  less  than  Cabin. 

Steerage,  to  St.  Johns  River, 
|;11  less  than  Cabin. 


National  Line, 

Comprising  Twelve  of  Ihe  Largest  Steamers  (.belonging  to  one  Company)  in  the  Atlantic  Pjsserger  Service. 

THE  MAG>'TFICENT.  Kl' l.L-POW ERED  r.RlTISM  IKOX  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS, 

ARE  1NT»"'NI)KD  TO  SAIJ  FROM 

Z«Z  VSI:RP0  OX.  TO  IJEW  XORK 

Every  Wt'dnc^clny,  from  Ql'RINSTOW^N  the  fotlovviim  day,  tnd  from 

LONDON   TO    NEW  YORK 

EscTY  Weduc.^dav.    From  NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  cvorv  Satnrdav.  cnliins  at  QUEENSTOWN. 

aud  NEW  YORK  lo  LONDON  every  Wednf?-day. 


PASSAGE  K  \TES   WHEN  PAID  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  ARE 

SALOON  FARES  TO  NEW  YORK,      -       -       I  O,  1  2  A  N  D  I  5  C  U I  N  EAS, 

Accordiufi  to  the  ])Osition  of  State  Room,  all  liaviiii:  pamo  i)rivilej;op  in  the  Saloon. 

Hetarn  Tickets,  24  and  22  Guineas.  Children  nnder  12  years,  Half  Fare.  Infants  Free 

A  Liberal  Table  .'•upi»lied  for  the^e  rates,  except  Wines  and  Litpiors,  wliieh  may  be  obtained  on  f^bard,— 

Steward's  Fee  included. 

r>ortli*  niav  be  secMired  on  deposit  of  £'),  the  balance  to  be  paid  the  day  before  sailin<:.  Encli  adnlt  i-' 
alUtwed  20  cubic  feet  for  luuj^'aije,  free  to  go  on  tiwrcl  wfth  tM«  in  the  Tender  on  the  day 

of  sailiu;^. 

PASS.UIE,  to  or  from  >eiT  York,  Bo.ston,  PlilUdelphla  nn(l  Raltiniore,     -      -  a:G:0:0. 

CiriiilfMi  under  8  years,  .€9  O??.   InfmUm  under  1  year,  £1  Is.   Being  six  Fhillii^s  les?;  than  most  Lines. 

PassaL'es  can  be  engaged  on  deposit  of  One  Pound  on  each  berth.  Postoflice  Orders  or  Bank  Drafts 
to  be  nuule  payable  to  the  undersigned,  with  particulars  of  name,  age  and  occupation  of  each  passenger. 


ciiirer-  l)iioketl  from  nil  pnrt-  of  Knirlnml,  1  relnml,  .«ootlniiil  mid  Wiiles,  nmt  the  font  liient  of  Europe, 
t«i  :n«'W  "\'«rk.     'I'licin'c  l>y  '  VM  iillory"*  Line"  l<>  I'l'rniiiiilliiii  mid  .1  iii-U-oiivIIU-,  iil  ivIiU-li  piirl-  In 
V^ortilii  dlpi'oJ  ••oiiiicotloii  !■<  iiiiiile  wilU  I  lie  Floplilii  t'ciilpiil,  iiiid  .1  iicUvon villc,  l'en»iU'ol« 
A-  VIoliIlo  I"v«,  iiml  llie  Alluntip,  Ciiir.A  Wcfl  IimIIii  Triiii«It  Co.*..  I{.  K'.  lo  nil 
C'll  lE.^  AM>  TO\V>S  l.\  TilE      ATE  OF  FL4)KI  MA,  l-fcj*  «|K««Htot 
lip  to  Intcndtiis  KnilKr»Mt#  the  (l«*»<t  A»rh-iilHir«U  Ft»II, 

'Steerage  Passengers,  on  their  arrival  at  New  York,  will  be  landed  at  the  Government  Depot.  Castle 
Garden,  which  lusiitulion  was  established  to  prevent  Passengers  being  imposed  uiion  on  their  arrival, 
and  where  Ihey  can  buy  Tickets  for,  aud  receive  every  information  respecting  the  departure  of  Trains, 
fctenmboats,  etc. 

bTEERAGE  BILL  OF  FARE.— Abundance  of  provisions  supplied,  all  of  the  best  quality,  and 
which  are  examined  and  i)Ut  on  board  under  the  inspection  of  Her  Ma>(*s;ty"s  EiuigrMiofi  (Jff\ty«m,«1iM 
.cuuktd  and  t^eited  out  by  the  Compahy's  servavts  three  ti?>if'f:  daily. 

BEDDING.— Everv  I'assenger  will  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  berth  to  sleep  in,  each  grown-un 
■person  having  a  separate  bertii;  the  Steerage  Passengers  will  liave  to  provide  themselves  with  bed-\  bi-u- 
ding  and  towels,  us  also  a  knife  and  fork  each,  one  tablespoon,  one  teaspoon,  one  tin  i)late,  atrd  onft 
.drinkiu"  can  :  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillinirs  in  Liverpool,  Qiu-enstowu  or  London. 

LUGGAGE. -Ten  cubic  feet  allowed  for  luggage  for  Steerage,  and'lweiity  feet  for  Salot)n  Passengers: 
over  that  quantity  a  charge  of  Is.  lor  each  cubic" foot  will  be  made.  Steera<:e  Passengers  must  have  Ihtiir 
lu>'t:a<'e  readv  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  on  the  dav  preceding  the  day  of  sailing. 

'^BE"RT11ING.— Married  couples  and  their  young  children  are  berthed  to^nher.  SinifJc  femwlt^g  *re 
placed  in  rooms  bv  tliemselves.  under  charge  of  n  stewardess. 

All  Passeuirers'are  liable  to  be  rejected  bv  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who,  upon  examination,  are  found 
•lo  be  lunatic.ldiot,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  maimed  or  inlirm.  or  above  the  agt"  of  GO  years,  or  widow  with  n 
•child  or  children,  or  any  woman  withotit  ii  Imsband  and  with  a  child  or  children,  or  who  from  .«ickues"5>  or 
di>ease  existing  at  the'time  of  departure  are  likelv  soon  to  become  ii  i)ublic  chaige. 

All  Steerage  Passengers  embarking  at  Liverpool  must  be  at  the  Ollice  of  the  Company,  23  Wateu 
•Street,  Liveupooi.,  not  Inter  than  G  p.  m.  on  the  day  before  the  advertised  date  of  sailing,  before  which 
time  the  balance  of  the  passage  money  must  be  ])aid".  or  the  deposit  forfeited.  Passengers  embarking  at 
London  to  pay  b»lfl«ice  of  ^a««»ige  money  to  S»ITIi,  SUKDIl'^  d- CO.,  33  Gmcechurch  Street,  before 
eml)arkation.  ^         c  r 

Ml  Sieeraf'e  Passengers  embarking  at  Queenstown  must  be  at  the  OOiee  of  the  Agents  (N.  A- .T. 
CUMMINS  it  BROS.,)  not  later  than  U  o'clock  im  the  evening  of  the  day  before  sailing,  when  the  balance 
of  the  i)assa<'e  nionev  must  be  jiaid,  or  the  deposit  forfeited.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
(ioveMiment^F^migration  Oflicer,  Contract  Tickets  will  be  issued  for  the  day  previous  to  the  advertised 
date  of  sailin<:.    l)o'_'s  not  taken.   

AN  EXPERIENCED  SURCiEON  IS  ATTACHED  TO  EACH  STEAMER. 

For  i)articulars  ajiply  to  the  Local  Agent  for  the  National  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  in  this 
.towu-  W  M  . . . .  ^    ^  ^  ^  .  ^  ^ 

^ATIOMAL  SJ£MSHIP  COMPANY  S  OFFICE. 

23  "Water   Str'eet,  Liverpool. 
Or  to  llos.  SETH  FRENCH,   Commissioucr  for  the  State  of  Florida,  Ofticco'"  t  hi>' Compaay.. 


NATIONAL  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS, 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK,  LIVERPOOL,  QUEENSTOWN  &  LONDON. 


FLEET.' 


SPAIN. 
KGTPT, 
ENuLAXD. 
THE  QUEEX, 
HEIiViTU, 


Cwt.  B.  W.  Gr»cc,        4,871  Tons. 

"     W.  II.  Thompson,  4,900  " 

G.Alltree,  4,471  " 

"     J.  W.  Rogers,      4,588  " 
"     C.  II.  AsdroTTS,  4,677 


CANADA, 

GRKKCK, 

FRANCE, 

HOLLAND, 

DENMABU, 

ITALl', 


Capt.  J.  Sumner, 
\V.  Fearee,  ' 
J.  T.  Bragg, 
"     T.  P.  Hooley, 

K.  P.WlHlams, 
"     U.  SlHipson, 


4,276  Tons. 
4,310 
3,676 
8,847 
3,724 
4,841 


II 
II 


©neofthe  nbove  magnificent  Steamers  w. II  sail  from  tlie  Company's  New  Pier,  No.  39 
North  River,  every  Saturday,  for  QueenstDwn  and  Liverpool,  and  every  Wednesday 
Thorn  the  sam«  1»l«r,  for  London  Direct  (Victoria  Docks). 

The  Steamships  of  this  Line  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  Atlantic  service  leaving  the  port  of  New 
York.  They  have  been  constructed  by  the  most  celebrated  builders  in  Great  Britain,  aud  are  of  great 
strength  and  power,  and  of  beautiful  model,  enabling  them  to  make  regular  passages  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  They  are  built  entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  (.except  the  merely  decorative  parts,)  and  divided 
into  water  tight  and  flre-proof  compartmeute,  with  steam  pumping,  hoisting  and  steering  gear,  and 
provided  witn  Are  extinguishers,  improved  sounding  apparatus,  and  generally  found  throughout  in 
everything  calculated  to  add  to  their  SAFETY,  and  to  the  COMFORT  and  CONVENIENCE  of  pas- 
sengers, heretofore  unattained  at  sea.  The  Company  itself  takes  the  risk  of  insurance,  to  the  amount 
of  #500.000,  on  each  of  its  Steamers,  while  the  most  southerly  routes,  (although  somewhat  the  longer, 
y^tpleasdntest  and  safest,)  have  always  been  adopted,  and  fogs,  ice  and  headlands'  thus  avoided. 

$AlAW)!f .— The  Saloons  are  tinueually  spacious,  some  of  them  being  150  feet  in  length,  aud  are  par- 
ticularly well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  State  Roojis.  all  on  the  Main  Deck,  (in  some  of  the  Steamers 
oi)ening  ofi'  the  Saloons,)  are  exceptionally  large,  light  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  thioughout  wiih  every 
requisite  to  make  the  ocean  passage  a  comfortable  aud  easy  one.  Pian6s,  Ladies'  Saloons, both  on  deck 
and  below,  (ieutlemen'fl  Smoking  Room,  and  Ladies'and  G(  ntlemen's  Bath  Rooms,  are  provid' d.  Cabin 
Passengers  are  provided  with  everything  required  on  the  voyage,  without  extra  charge,  except  Wines  and 
Liquors,  which  can  be  procured  on  hoard  at  reasonable  rates.    The  Cuisine  is  of  the  very  highest  Older. 

STEKKAGP>. — Special  attention  has  been  given  in  the  constrm  tion  of  the  Steamers  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  Steerage  Passengers,  the  accommodation  being  unsurpassed  lor  airiness  aud  room,  light, 
good  ventilation  and  general  arrangements.  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  Steamers  and  their  sleadi- 
ncfs  at         the  liability  of  passengers  to  sea  sickness  is  much  less  than  on  board  smaller  steamers. 

The  Steamers  have  covered-in  Decks  over  their  whole  length,  allowing  Passengers  in  good  weather 
nnob.-tructed  length  of  promenade  that  is  unequaled,  and  affording  in  bad  weather  a  complete  protection 
from  wet  and  exposure,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  spacious  room  for  exercise.  The  deck  space  is 
over  400  feet  in  length,  and  from  42  to  45  feet  wide. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  is  well  lighted,  warmed  and  comfortable,  the  height  between  decks  being 
greater  than  in  most  steamers.  Married  couples,  with  their  young  children,  are  berthed  by  thcmselve.-- ; 
sinsle  men  and  women  in  sepMrate  rooms,  apart  I'rom  each  other,  the  strictest  privacy  being  thus  secured. 
During  the  day  all  ran  associate  together  and  mess  at  the  same  table. 

Siewardesses  are  in  attendance  on  women  and  children.  Medicine  and  Medical  Attendance  free  to 
every  passenger. 

AGENTS  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Saloon  and  Steerage  Tickets  can  be  purchased  from  them  at  the  same  rates  as  in  New  York.  Berths  can 
be  secured  in  advance,  as  Agents  arc  furnished  with  plans  of  Saloon  and  Cabins  Persons  wishing  to 
send  for  their  friends  can  obtain  Through  Tickets  from  any  place  in  the  Old  Country  to  any  Railway 
Station  in'  America. 

STEERAGE  PASSENGERS  arriving  at  New  York  are  landed  at  Castle  Garde n,  under  the  care  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration.  Those  booked  to  the  interior,  are  furnished  with  railway  tickets  through 
to  destination,  and  their  baggage  is  checked  aud  forwarded  to  the  Itailway  Depot  in  New  York  without 
cxtr«  cost,   i'^ect  protection  is  in  this  way  secured  for  passengers  a'ud  their  baggage. 


IPASS^GrE  RA-XJES  {when  paid  in  America.) 

WmM  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  MVERPOOE,     -     .      =     =      .      S.^o,   «5;(;o,  #f«. 
Prepaid  Ticket-^,     -    8«0  to  S73.         Excursion,      -      S 1 10  and  S  1"2U. 

ffjiW  ¥«)«-K  to  EONDOV,  Direct  Steamer,  „      .      -      .    §54)  lo  S*K). 

Prepaid  Tickeiw,      -     f30  t©  1?(J0.         Excursion,      -  8100, 
Prices  clTarged  according  to  the  location  of  St«fte  Rooms. 

Kates  for  Steerage  PAssafio  to  or  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Portland,  and 
firlitrlpal  PortN  ef  KnfrlRiid.  lieland.  Scotland  and  Walw,  tIz: 

Liveri)ool.  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cardiil,  or  Bristol   #20.00 


Londiin,  (by  direct  Steamer)   ftSCOO 

\  Dublin,  (via  Liverpool)  SS-,'7.00 

Loudon,  (via  Liverpool  Steamer)   JS29.00 

The  above  rates  are  $2  00  lower  than,  most  li»e8. 

Bates  for  Continental  and  Scandinavian  Ports  : 

Paris,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ilarlingen,  Groningcn    S.32.00 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  Mannheim  -   )$32.(10 

Christiauia,  Chrisriausaud,  Stavenger,  Bergen.  Droutheim   #:}2.0« 

Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  Malmo,  Copenhagen  

Children,  under  It  years,  half  of  above  fares. 

Infants,  under  one  year— from  Europe,  prepaid,  $3.00;  from  America,  or  Outward,  are  free. 


For  Prepaid  Passage  lo  bring  your  friends  from  the  Old  Country  direct  to  Florida,  Bank  Drafts,  Sover- 
eigns; etc.,  apply  to  Local  Agents  in  all  tow<  s  in  the  State  of  Florida  along  the  Pnes  of  the  Florida 
Central,  and  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  &  Mobile  R'ys,  and  Atlantic,  Gulf  ft  West  India  Transit  Co.'s  R.  R., 
lG«diag  to  Fernandin*  and  Jaoktouville.  j,^  HURST,  Manager, 

69  and  73  BROADWAY,  NMW  YORK. 


Atlaalic,M  &  W£S2  India  Transit  R.  R. 

AND  PENINSULAR  DIVISION. 


X«OCAIj  liATES  OF  PASSAGE, 

In  Effect  JTaxixTai-y    1st,  l^'T'Q. 


PROM 

FERNANDINA 


Hart's  Road 
Callahan  . . , 
Baldwin  . . . 
Maxville  . . . 
Trail  Ridge, 

Lawtey  

Templetou  . 

Starke  

Thurston  . . . 

Waldo  

Fairbanks  . . 
Gainesville  , 
Arrcdondo. . 
iMttonville 

Archer  

Albion  

Brousou  . . . . 
Otter  Creek. 
Rosewood  . . 
Oyster  Cove 
Cedar  Keys. 


w 

r-» 

o 

c: 

1/2 

a 

O 

k  n 

1/3 

w 

Oi 

y—l 

c2 

10 

$  .GO 

$  .50 

$  .30 

27 

1.35 

1.10 

.05 

47 

2.00 

1.85 

1.30 

53 

2.00 

1.85 

1.30 

G2 

2.00 

1.85 

1.50 

GO 

2.00 

1.85 

1.G5 

73 

S.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.30 

2.10 

1.80 

77 

2.50 

1.90 

84 

2.85 

2.50 

2.10 

92 

3.15 

2.85 

O  OK 
^  . 

98 

3.50 

3.20 

2.50 

104 

3.85 

3.50 

2.05 

108 

4.05 

3.G5 

2.G5 

113 

4.30 

3.85 

2.75 

117 

4.50 

4.00 

2.90 

122 

4.75 

4.25 

3.00 

134 

5.35 

4.75 

3  2^ 

145 

5.90 

5.25 

3.50 

151 

G.20 

5.50 

3.G5 

155 

6.50 

5.75 

4.00 

FROM 

BALD  WIN 

TO  ■ 


FernandinA. 
Hart's  Road 
Callahan  . . . 
^Ma.wille  . . . 
Trail  Ridge. 

Lawtcy  

Templeton. . 

Starke  

Thurston  . . . 

Waldo  

Fairbanks . . 
Gainesville  . 
Arredondo  . 
Bfittonville  . 

Archer  

Albion  

Bronson. . . . 
Otter  Creek. 
Rosewood  . . 
0\'ster  Cove 
Cedar  Keys. 


ZJ 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

Emigrant. 

47 

$2.00 

$1 .85 

$1.30 

35 

1.75 

1.40 

.90 

20 

1.00 

.80 

.50 

G 

.30 

.25 

.25 

15 

.75 

.GO 

.40 

19 

.95 

.75 

.50 

24i 

1.25 

1.00 

.GO 

2G 

1.30 

1.05 

.GO 

30 

l.oO 

1.20 

.70 

37 

1.85 

1 .  r)0 

.90 

45 

2.15 

1.85 

1.05 

51 

2.50 

2.05 

1.30 

57 

2.85 

2.30 

1.45 

m 

3. as 

2.45 

1.45 

GG 

3.30 

2.  Go 

1 .55 

70 

3.50 

2.80 

1  .75 

75 

3.75 

3.00 

1  .FO 

87 

4.35 

3.50 

2.05 

98 

4.90 

3.95 

2.30 

104 

5.20 

4.I.- 

2.  GO 

108 

5.50 

4 . 3.j 

2.80 

W»ldo  (Junction), 

Santa  Fe  

Hawthorne  , 

Lochlusa  , 

Oeala  , 


84 
91 
99 
104 
131 


tt2.85 
3.25 
3. GO 
3.85 
5.85 


12.50 

2.80 
3.10 
3.30 

4.m 


12.10 

2.35 
2.50 
2. GO 
3.i0 


Waldo  (Junction). 

Santa  Fe  

Hawthorne  

Lochlusa  

Oca  in  


37 

11 

.85 

44 

0 

.20 

52 

0 

.GO 

57 

o 

85 

84 

4 

20 

50-$ 
75 


1 

2.10 
2.30 
4.15 


.90 
1.10 
]  .30 
1 .45 
2.10 


Leave 


Leave  Fernandin»  10.40  a.m. 

"     Baldwin   1.31  p.  m. 

"     Waldo   3.51  " 

Gainesville  4.52  " 

Arrivo  Cedar  Keys   8.35  " 


Cedar  Keys  5.25  a.  m, 

"     Gainesville   9.29  " 

"     Waldo  10.27  " 

"     Baldwin   1 .05  p.  m. 

Arrive  F<  rnandina   3 . 30  " 


-) 


(- 


A*  IMllffAinMNA,  Daily,  with  Steamer  Florence,  for  all  points  Northeast,  West  and  Northwest. 

"  Semi-weekly,  with  Savannah  and  Charleston  Steamers,  and  Weekly  with  direct 

Line  to  New  York. 

AT  i$AL,oWlN,  Daily,  with  F.  C.  R.  R.,  for  Jackgonville  and  all  points  on  St.  Johns  River. 

Daily,  with  F.  C.  II.  R.,  for  Tallahassee  and  all  points  in  Middle  Florida. 
AT  WALIK),  Daily,  (Sunday  excepted),  with  Peninsular  Railroad,  Santa  Fe  Lake,  etc. 
AT  GAINK'^VILl.K,  Tri-weeklv,  with  Stage  Line  for  Ocala  and  Tampa. 

JkT  CK1>AK  KEYS.  Semi-weekly,  with  Steamer  Line  for  Manatee  and  Tampa;  with  Weekly  Line  of 
SteamiTs  to  New  Orleans.  Key  West  and  Havana;  and  with  other  IJoat  Linos,  for  all  points  on  the 
<5ulf  Coast  and  Suwannee  ami  Crystal  rivers. 


RATES,  m  MEff 


Chicago  to  Ced.\r  Keys,  via  Rail  and  Steamer  from  New  Orleans. 
St.  Louis  to 

Galveston,  Te.x.,  t » 
Ilarrisburg,  "  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  to 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  to 
LndiajBMol*,  Tex.,  to  ' 


« t 


Limited 

Emi- 

let Class. 

grant. 

$38.50 

$2G.50 

33.75 

25.00 

32.50 

22.50 

22.00 

IG.OO 

29.75 

19.00 

38.30 

23.15 

44.40 

30.05 

34.00 

19.50 

NOTK.-During  the  quarantine  months.  Emigrants  from  the  West,  via  New  Orleans,  can  buy 

'  TfSltiH  IlKWn  ffmr  OtIm^s,  «11  Bad  CbOtdSur  Keye,  at  •*«•' 


THROUGH  RATES  OF  FARE 

From  some  of  the  Principal  Cities  North,  East,  West  and 

Northwest,  for  Emigrant  Travel. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  " 
BftltiiTwre,  Md.,  " 
Washington,  D.C.,  " 
Boston,  Mass.,  " 

Chicago,  HI.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  " 
Detroit,  :Mich.,  " 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  " 
Columbus,  Ohio,  " 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  " 
Louisville,  Ky.,  " 
Evansville,  Ind.,  " 
Cairo,  111., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  " 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  " 
Memphis,  Tclu.,  " 


Fejnandina,  via  direct  Steamer  

"         via  Rail  and  direct  Steamer 


(I 
<( 
ii 
<i 
(1 
(( 
(I 

n 
It 
u 


via  Sound  Lines  and  direct  Steamer  

(  via  Rail  and  direct  Steamship  Line  

I  via  all  Rail  

\  via  Rail  and  Steamer  from  New  York. 

(  via  all  Rail  

{  via  Rail  and  Steamer  froim  Mew  York, 

"j  via  all  Rail  ,  

]  via  Rail  and  Steamer  from  New  York. 

(  via  all  Rail  

via  all  Rail  


Ii 
(( 
(( 

H 
II 
(( 
l( 


(< 
(( 
(  1 
(I 
H 
ii 
il 
ii 
ii 


$10.00 
12.50 
15.50 
1G.50 
13.50 
27.00 
28.  G5 
24.25 
29.80 
27.50 
30.45 
26.25 
29.25 
2G.00 
24.90 
27.90 
24.90 
21. G5 
21.40 
22.15 
24.15 
17.00 
18.  G5 


NOTE  1st  -"^  >  make  Rates  to  Cedar  Keys,  add  to  above  J^.OO 

Tampa,        "  '*   

Manatee,      "  "   

NOTK  «d.-The  Tampa  S.  S.  Co.  will  accept  on  this  business  Cedar  Keys  to  Tampa  and  MaBatee, 
P^irst  Class  Fasmge,  f5.00,  Mt&m  »m4  Ber^  ificlud'ed;  on  l^dk  (or  Emigrant),  p.OO, 
meals  extra. 

HOTK  8d.— All  intermediate  points  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  including  points  on  the  Suwannee  and  Crystal 
rivers  are  accessible  bv  small  boats  from  Cedar  Keys,  and  at  moderate  rates.  1  he  Steam- 
er Enterprise  is  now  being  fitted  up  in  good  style,  expressly  for  the  Suwannee  trade,  and 
will  in  fc  fe*'  IWM**         rgful«r  tript. 


D.  E.  MAXWELL 

General  Superintendent. 


A.  0.  MacDONELL, 


THE   FliSTE  STEAMEJ?S, 

aEO.M.BlRO"and  "CARRIE 


TWO  REGULAH  WEEKLY  TRIPS 

JACKSONVILL£Io:eNTERPRISE, 

Touching  at  all  Intermediate  Points  on  the 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVER. 

They  are  furnished  with  EVERY  CONVENIENCE  FOR  THE  COMFORT  OF 
PASSENGERS,  and  will  carry  Immigrants  at  low  rates, 
running  in  close  connection  with 

C.  H.  MALLORY  &  CO.'S 

LINE  OF  NEW  YORK  STEAMEMS, 

"THE  WESTEBU  TEXAS  "  and  " CITY  Of  DALUS." 


JACKSONVILLE  TO 


WILES 


Mulberry  Grove   10 

Mandarin   13 

Orange  Park   15 

Fruit  CoTe   19 

Hibernia   23 

I^mington  Park   23 

Magnolia   28 

Green  Cove  Springs   30 

Hogarth's  Landing   30 

Picolata   44 

Tocoi  (St.  Augustine)   49 

Federal  Point   57 

Orange  iMills   63 

Dancy's  Wharf   04 

Palatka   75 

San  Mateo   80 

Riverdale   81 

Edge wtte r  Grove  •  St 

Deep  Creek  84 

Buffalo  Bluff   80 

Horse  Laadiag   97 

Nashua   94 

Welaka  (Crescent  City)  100 

Beecher  101 


JACKSONVILLE  TO 

Norwalk   104 

Mount  Royal   118 

Perry's  Landing   119 

Fort  Gates   im 

Gisorgetown   1^ 

Racimo   114 

Lake  George   1S5 

Dr.  Peter's  Landing   •12t) 

Drayton  Island   127 

Spring  Grove    140 

Lake  View   142 

Volusia   144 

3[anhattan  .\. . .  140 

Bluffton   147 

St.  Francis   167 

Crow's  Bluff   173 

Hawkin-srillc   174 

Bereslbrd  iwid  DeLand   If6 

Blue  Spri;j.g^  (Orange  City)   18® 

Wilson's  Landing   iOO 

Earnest  Landing  

Sanford   204 

]\Iellonville   205 

Enterprise   til 


NEW  YORK  TO  JACKSONVILLE. 

PACKET  LinSTE. 


VESSELS  SAIL  EVERY  WEEK; 

Time  of  trip,  from  6  to  10  days. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  VERY  LOW 


GEORGE     FOSTER  &  CO.,       WAMM  MY, 

J»cii^s@UTlU«,  Florldi^,  New  York. 

H.  L.  HARTS  LINE 

-  OF  — 

OCKLAWAHA  StEAMERS. 

STEAMIE 

Capt.  A.  L.  RICE, 

Leaves  Jacksonville  Thursdays, 

At  9.00  o'clock  a.  m. 

Leaves  Palatka  same  night. 

After  arrival  of  Charleston  Steamer. 

Arrives  at  Jacksonville  Tuesday  afternoon. 

GEO.  R.  FOSTER,  Agent. 


SQUIRE'S 


Regular  Weekly  Dispatch  Line 


-UF  — 


-  FKOM  — 


NEW  YORKtoJACKSONVILLE 


JOHN  CLARK, 

SkgmM.  m  Jm'@|giniiviU©. 


GEO.  H.  SQUIRE, 
©1  frmit  Street,  !f eHr 


For  Savannah  and  all^oints  North,  East  and  West 

The  Georgia  &  Florida  Inland  Steamboat  Co.'s  Elegant  Steamer, 

CITY  OF  BRIDGETON, 

JOHN  FITZGERALD,  Cuptain, 

T?UNNING  STRICTLY  INLAND  ALL  THE  WAY,  will  leave  Jacksonville,  from  foot  of  Laura  Street, 
every  Friday,  to  suit  the  tide,  arriving  in  Savannah  Saturday  morning,  making  close  connection  with 
the  elegant  steanwhirw,  the  "City  of  Savaunali  "  and  the  "  C^  of  M*g#Q»"  sailinf  Oi\  Saturday;  al^^o 
with  steamships  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Bo«»,  i«€  li^^SWi  ItefW  to  ftll  points  Korth, 
and  West. 

Through  Tickets  and  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  at  lowest  rates.   For  further  Information,  apply  to 

A.  L.  RICHARDSON,  A.  L.  HUNGERFORD,  J.  S.  LAWRENCE, 

Agent,  Ottiee  on  Whm-f.        TkliK  (iflhift «Mfe  BM^r  imd  Pin«  Sis.        MAnager,  ^v«fiBlih,  Ga. 


—  TO  — 


Fort  GeorgCj  Mayport,  and  the  Bar. 


Tan  li^eANT  Stiam  Yacht, 

I  ^   A     /    H    I      I      H     Capt.  F.  W.  LAMEE, 


Gr  2  E  Lj  L  £  I 


WILL  leave  her  regular  landing  (Central  Wharf),  foot  of  Ocean  Street,  EVERY  AFTERNOO^^  at  4 
o'clock,  for  the  above  place.   RETURNING,  leave  Fort  George  at  7  a.  m.,  thus  affording  lb«  e-nUr* 
night  in  which  to  enjoy  the  healthy  and  invigorating  sea  bree/.e  from  the  ocean,  and  a  sea  bath. 

Carritgs*  will  i»eet  Ibe  G«Hjlle  ftt  the  lauding  to  convey  f  u«&8  to  the  Fort  Gtwfe  Kotel,  »nd  At*witie 
House. 

FARE,   F<rTY  CEMT8. 

E^-TICKETS  can  be  had  on  hoard,  or  at  the  office.  H.  T.  BAYA,  Agent. 

PIONEER  LINE 

FOR  Tim 

Upper  St.  Johns  and  Indian  Rivers. 

STEAMER  "VOLUSIA," 

Capt.  T.  W.  LUND. 

'PHE  Steamer  "Volusia''  will  leave  Jacksonville,  from  Clark's  Wharf,  foot  of  Nevrnan  Street,  every 
Saturday,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  Paiatka,  Mcllonville,  Enterprise.  Lake  Jessup,  Lake  Harney,  Salt 
Lake,  and  intermediate  landings.    Connection  will  be  made  at  Salt  Lake  with  hacks  and  wagon  for  trans- 
fer of  mmmmmm  tnd  frel@tit  tu  Iudi«n  Eln^r. 

JOHN  CLARK,  Agent. 

JACIl»tlil¥«Lli.C,  PAM^TKA,  EilTCIIPRI8€  HfNl   CHIfTCCIIT  CITY. 

Stp  Jolins  River  Steamboat  Co. 

The  only  established  line  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 
The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamers, 

WILL  run  from  Jacksonville  to  Paiatka  dailv  (Sunday?  excepted),  leaving  Jacksonville  for  Pnlatka,  from 
'   llartridge's  Wharf,  at  10  a.  m.,  making  all  intermediate  landings,  connecting  at  Tocoi  with  train  on 

St.  Johns  Railway  for  St.  Augustine    RETURNING,  will  leave  Paiatka  at  7  a.  m.,  stopping  as  above, 

arriving  at  Jacksonville  in  time  for  train  going  North  and  West. 

Idi^The  above  Ste»mers  can  be  chartered  for  Excursions.   The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamer, 

leave  Paiatka  for  Enterpri? 
Mm»  ^  ^  Upp«r  Sn.  Joh 

Friday*. 


WILL  leave  Paiatka  for  Enterprise  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  morning,  making  all  intermediate 
'  landi^  <»  t4«  Upp«r  9t.  Joh«i  Mvmt  iBWtmiHd  freai  Buterfrise  on  lio»da^,  Wc4itmM.y»tmd 


TIjB  SHORTEST  and  in  every  way  BEST  ROUTE  to 

FLORIDA 

For  the  IMMIGRANT,  as  well  as  TOURIST  or  INVALID, 


B  VIA 


NasliTille,  Chaltauoogii  k  St.  Lorn 


■  AND  — 


I^stern  k  Allamic  Railways, 

POPULARLY  KNOWN  AS  THE 

BBEAT  LOOKOUT  MOyMTAINlGRfATKENMSAW  AOUTES, 

FOR  THESE  REASONS : 

Wo  are  the  Shortest  and  Straightest  Route. 

We  are  the  only  line  passing  tkrou^h  the  larger  Cities  of  the  South- 
east.   We  go  through 

llMliTtll«,  TmMu.  Macon,  Ga. 

Chattanoog'a,  Tenn.       Brunswick,  0a. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Fernandina,  Fla. 

We  pmm  through  the  onlj  true  Mountain  ScenerF. 

W©  JmYm  Bo«ib«d,  Tiwjk,  Oarft,  fead  mil  Bquipmerrbs,  the  best. 

We  carry  all  EmierrBnt®  on  our  Bicpr#»s  Traias,  and  in  o^r  reg'ular 
Paswefitfer  Coaches. 

W©  roak®  our  Ckmmgm  in  Daylight,  and  in  Union  Etepots,  at  W»&il»iimm. 
Mequire  that  yofir  Tickets  reu^ 


Via,  ja^ti^xita;,  Gbl, 


77 


W©  always  carry  Emigrants  and  their  Freight  at  as  Low  Rates  as 
can  be  obtained  by  other  and  inferior  routes.  For  latest  figures, 
apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 

C.  A.  DE  SAUSSURE,  W.   L.  DANLEY, 

Western  Trav\'  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Chicago.   .  General  Passenger  Agent,  Nsshville,  Tenn. 

W.   T.   RODCERS,  A.   B.  WRCIIW, 

Fimengsr  Agent,  Cb«tt«nooga,  Tenn.  Sonttie»st«rn  Trav'g  Agent,  Atla*ita,  Ga. 

C.  r.  ATMORE,  Jr., 

Pastjenger  Agent,  Memphis,  Tenn.  ' 


I  invite  you  to  write  to  me  for  all  information  you  want,  in  regard  to  rates,  tickets, 
or  anything  else.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  tUtcnding  personally  to  everything  that  will 
»v€  ^oii  trouble  and  expense.  Address 

CHAS.  A.   DE  SAUSSURE. 

p.  O.  liox  103.  ^  Western  Traveling  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


DANVILLE  ROUTE 

 FOR  

3F"  3Lii  O  IFL  X  30  A  ^ 

BECAUSE  it  i£  tka  SJliortest. 

BMDAUSE  tl«r«  mm  tmB  Otmgm  by  tlii«  ^x%e  mm  by 
any  other. 

BECAUSE  it  furnishes  better  accommodatioDS  for  Emigrants 
than  any  other  line  running  South  from  Chicago. 

IBIOAUSE  it  is  th-e  only  line  selling  Rolmd'  Trip  Land 
Explorers'  Tickete  to  Florida,  good  d'aring  Summer 
months. 

BECAUSE  its  rates  are  always  as  low  as  the  lowest,  and  it 
checks  baggage  through  to  destination,  aLd  carries 
loO  pounds  on  each  full  ticket,  and  pounds  on 

aach  Imlf  tickat,  FREE. 


RA.TI£S  TO  FLORIDA.. 

(SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE.) 


1st  Class.  Emg't. 

Chicago  to  Feniinidiiia     $'2t).85 

Jacksoiivilli'  :     31.85 

"        Starke      31.85 

Waldo       32.15 

^*        Gainosvill"       ..  32.50 

"        €€4iirKt)|8-  -     3^.«0 


Roiacd  Trip  L«jid  Bicplorers'  Tickets,  good  from  June  1st  to  S©pt©m- 
y^zt  1st,  ia^.oo. 

Special  Rates  tot  parties  of  20  or  more. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  principal  ticket  oflQces  in  the  North  and  West, 
and  at  77  Cla,rk  Street,  123  Dearborn  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  and 
at  DNepot,  ODr.  Oarrroll  and  Clinton  Strwts,  Chicago,  111.  ^ 


Jf  you  are  going  South  or  t-*  Florida^  ivriie  to  'tis;  all  corres2)on(l- 
cnue  attetiSed  to  promptly,  and  hiformatioii  cheerfully  jurnithtd. 
ASSress, 

W3I.  HILL,  or  A.S.DUNHA3I, 

123  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


